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Not for Weaklings 


You are warned against reading this if you are content with being a 
weak and mediocre Christian. It is the type of article that will, in that 
case, make you resentful and scornful. But if you would like to be 
a strong Christian—this is your meat. 


D. F. Miller 


SELDOM IN history has it been more 
difficult for people to give up things 
and to practice voluntary penance than 
it is today. The difficulty centers about 
the changed concepts of luxuries and 
necessities, and the effect of the power- 
ful propaganda in behalf of higher liv- 
ing standards for all. 

The word “luxury” has lost its mean- 
ing by a common mental merger with 
the word “necessity”. There are so 
few things in modern life that people 
consider dispensable that it is amusing 
to hear even good Christians racking 
their brains and consulting friends for 
suggestions as to how they can prac- 
tice some voluntary penance during the 
Lenten season. Mediocre Christians do 
not even get that far; they rack their 
brains and consult their friends as to 
how to find excuses and dispensations 
from the obligatory fast and abstinence 
of the Lenten season. 

Contributing to the confusion of 
luxuries with necessities is the self-con- 
gratulation among Americans over the 
high standard of living they have at- 
tained, and the persevering propaganda 
for raising it to still higher levels. No 
one would say that it is not good that 


living standards have been raised, nor 
that effort to make them higher should 
be condemned. It is the by-product of 
high living standards that tends to cor- 
rupt Christians. That by-product is so 
strong an attachment to material com- 
forts, worldly enjoyments and secular 
activities that it becomes impossible 
or at least unthinkable to give up any 
of these things even for a time and for 
the love of God. 

In spite of this situation, detachment 
remains one of the basic requirements 
of the Christian life. It is still true that 
people who are not in some sense de- 
tached from their material comforts and 
conveniences cannot be good Christians. 
They will not have time for sufficient 
prayer; they will not have the inclina- 
tion to do things for their souls; usually 
it is through strong attachment to law- 
ful material things that people slip 
into indulgence in evil things. 

About the only good proof of detach- 
ment from material things is the abil- 
ity to give up their use at certain times 
for the love of God and the benefit of 
one’s soul. The best definition ever given 
of detachment is St. Paul’s; it means 
“to use the world as if using it not.” 
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It is a psychological fact that it is all 
but impossible to fulfil this ideal un- 
less one voluntarily does not use the 
world or something in it or some part 
of it that one possesses at various in- 
tervals for the love of God. 

To make this matter practical, there 
are here presented a number of peni- 
tential practices that are not really 
impossible for most people, but that 
will be considered out of the question 
by a great many Christians. It is clear 
that they are not for weaklings. It is 
admitted that not one of them is obli- 
gatory in the sense of being dictated by 
the natural law or commanded by posi- 
tive law. It is obvious that they are 
over and above the penances that are 
a matter of precept. But they are in 
full accord with the urgings of the 
Lenten liturgy; for many Christians, 
one or the other of them is very nearly 
necessary to cure the disease of worldli- 
ness that is corrupting their souls; for 
all Christians, they are means to ad- 
vancement in spiritual stature. That 
every one of them is possible is clear 
from the fact that many people already 
practice these penances, the majority 
from the compulsion of circumstances, 
and without spiritual motivation; a 
few, from the motive of love of God 
and the desire of spiritual growth here 
recommended. Here they are: 

1. Reading no daily newspapers for 
the forty days of Lent. 

There are a few people for whom this 
penance could not be recommended or 
approved. Those who earn their living 
by newspaper work, those who are in 
the legal profession, those who are di- 
rectly concerned with politics, may justly 
say that the daily newspapers are more 
or less necessary for their livelihood. 
Unthinkable though it seems (not for 
weaklings indeed), practically all other 
Christians could do without looking at 
a daily newspaper for forty days, with- 
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out any more fearful result than that 
they would have to admit to ignorance 
about topics that others would con- 
stantly be bringing up. The glorious 
result would be that for a forty day 
period their minds would be washed 
clear and clean of the trivialities and 
banalities that are so important to the 
world. 

Newspapers are the very mirror of 
the spirit of the world. In accord with 
that spirit, they never speak seriously 
of Christ, redemption, sin, heaven, hell, 
the soul, or man’s duties to God. The 
passing, temporal, material, bodily and 
earthly things are all they know; their 
effect is to make one think that these 
are the only important things. 

Reactions to this penitential sugges- 
tion, however, will be as stated above: 
scornful on the part of many. “Why, I 
couldn’t get through the day without 
seeing a newspaper. I have to know 
what’s going on. I can’t be ignorant 
of what everybody else is talking about 
. .. For years I’ve been reading Dick 
Tracy and Orphan Annie every day; 
no day would be complete without them. 
. . . And I’ve got to know what my 
favorite baseball or basketball or hockey 
team is doing.” 

This is just what is meant by attach- 
ment. The world is so fascinating that 
attached people cannot think of giving 
up its interests for a time. It has come 
to absorb them so much that they can- 
not think of what to do with their 
time if they renounce their daily con- 
tacts with it. But there are wonderful 
things that they could do with their 
time. They think of them when news- 
papers fail to appear because of a strike; 
they would think of them if their work 
and livelihood sent them to a desert 
spot or a backward foreign country; 
above all, they would think of some- 
thing to do with their time, besides 
looking at a newspaper, if on a given 





















day they were told that at 5 p. m. on 
that day they would die. 

If, for the love of God and out 
of sorrow for sin this penance were 
adopted, some good, spiritual, intellect- 
developing reading could be done in 
the time usually devoted to the news- 
papers. Some extra prayers could be 
said. Some extra practices of charity 
could be adopted. Some new awakening 
of the importance of the soul would 
inevitably develop. 

2. Not using one’s automobile for 
the forty days of Lent. 

Again, there are some for whom this 
penance is not possible. Commuters who 
have no other available means of travel 
to and from work, salesmen who must 
make many calls each day, physicians, 
heart patients, etc. There are many 
others who, despite American living 
standards, have never owned an auto- 
mobile, and for whom this penance will 
seem quite meaningless. But there is a 
larger segment of Americans who have 
owned automobiles for years, who have 
used a car every day of their adult 
lives, and who are attached to this con- 
venience so strongly that they will 
consider outrageous the suggestion that 
they store their car away for forty days. 
Yet it is absolutely true that all the 
moving about they do by automobile 
could be done, with some inconvenience, 
by street car, bus, or on foot. 

This would mean most meritorious 
penance for many city-dwellers. It 
would mean rising earlier than usual, 
setting aside a little more time for trans- 
portation, waiting on corners for street 
cars and buses, sometimes in rough 
weather, standing in crowded aisles, 
mingling with very ordinary people, 
perhaps walking a few blocks from 
bus stops to one’s destination. It would 
probably mean fewer social calls at 
night, a sacrifice that in itself has much 
to commend it. But nothing that is 
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listed here should be too much dis- 
comfort for one who wants to do pen- 
ance for his own sins, make reparation 
for the sins of others, and prove to 
himself and to God that he is not ex- 
cessively attached to the world. 

This penance is singularly appropri- 
ate as a proof of detachment. Perhaps 
no single creation of modern industry 
better symbolizes the whole treasury of 
creature comforts and conveniences that 
make up the world than the automobile. 
It is the triumph of man’s mechanical 
genius. It is useful for work, ready for 
pleasure, even, in many cases, contrib- 
utory to sin. It is therefore preemin- 
ently a thing that Christians “should 
use as if using it not.” That means that 
no matter how necessary it has seemed, 
they should review the matter and see 
whether they cannot do without it for 
a time. 

But this is not a penance for weak- 
lings. The spectres of hanging on straps 
in street cars, of waiting on corners in 
wintry weather, of walking a few blocks, 
are abhorrent to them. They make many 
sacrifices to keep their automobiles 
running; they cannot sacrifice the auto- 
mobile itself for a short period of time 
for God. 

3. Not listening to any radio pro- 
gram, and not viewing any television 
show, during the forty days of Lent. 

If the automobile is the triumph of 
man’s mechanical genius in the field of 
transportation, radio and television are 
the last word in the field of communica- 
tion and entertainment. They bring the 
ideals, the enthusiasms, the desires, the 
enjoyments, the fears and the escape 
mechanisms of the world into one’s con- 
sciousness at the turn of a dial. Their 
chatter and images are almost con- 
tinuous. One can spend several hours 
each day in their company and never 
notice the amount of time that has 
sped by. 
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Scarcely had the radio, then tele- 
vision, been made available to the pub- 
lic when thousands of people added 
them to their list of necessities. They 
simply had to hear or see, each week 
or day, a certain soap opera, or come- 
dian, or news commentator, or famous 
band. Reading, thinking, good conver- 
sation and prayer were squeezed more 
and more out of their schedules. The 
world entered their consciousness so 
frequently and for such long periods 
that God and the spiritual realities grew 
dimmer and dimmer in the background. 

That is why the sacrifice of all radio 
and television entertainment for forty 
days would be an immeasurably valu- 
able penance for Lent. It would create 
an atmosphere of solitude around one, 
without which no spiritual awareness 
can be cultivated. It would tone down 
one’s concupiscences for showy and 
shiny material things. It would re- 
create time and opportunity for good 
reading, good conversation, and good 
deeds. It would make one more de- 
tached and selective in the use of radio 
and television when Lent ended and 
one returned to their enjoyment once 
more. 

Spiritual weaklings will not consider 
such a penance for a moment. Milton 
Berle in television and Charlie Mc- 
Carthy in radio have wrapped a spell 
around them. They would feel cheated, 
lost, foolish if they broke their con- 
tacts with such representatives of the 
world. They will look with incredulity 
upon anyone who isolates himself from 
“the greatest instrument of mass enter- 
tainment ever invented.” While many 
will remain an indistinguishable part 
of “the mass”, a few will yearn suf- 
ficiently for the love of God and a 
share of Christ’s passion and the joys 
of heaven to leave the radio and tele- 
vision alone during Lent. 

4. Drinking no beverage except water 
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during the forty days of Lent. 

The bountifulness of the better life 
is manifest in the rich variety of bev- 
erages that are placed within easy reach 
of everybody. The advertisements take 
it for granted that nobody would ever 
think of not indulging in most of them. 
There are hot drinks, such as coffee, 
tea, chocolate; cold drinks, such as the 
hundred varieties of soda water for sale; 
food drinks, such as fruit juices, vege- 
table juices and milk; alcoholic drinks 
such as beer, wine and more heady 
liquors. In some few cases physicians 
will not permit patients to give up 
some form of liquid other than water, 
though the needs of health in this re- 
gard will be made more a pretext than 
a reason by many. No real harm would 
befall millions as a result of the sacri- 
fice of all liquids except water for forty 
days. 

“Bread and water” have been the 
historic and accepted diet, for periods 
of time, of men and women who were 
consumed with a great love of God and 
a realistic spirit of penance for sin. 
Here, no limitation of solid foods to 
bread alone is suggested; food may be 
taken as desired and in abundance, sub- 
ject to the laws of fast and abstinence. 
It is only suggested that the cultivated 
taste for a wide variety of liquids be 
disciplined for forty days. 

Unusually appropriate for the times 
is such a penance. Drunkenness is one 
of the common sins. It is the normal 
consequence of lack of restraint and 
detachment in using even the good 
things of the world. Christ suffered a 
terrible thirst to atone for it, yet it 
goes on producing more alcoholics each 
year. Forty days on water as one’s 
only beverage would be small penance 
for anyone who only once in his life 
became intoxicated. It is also a small 
penance in view of the incalculable 
merits God would reward it with, for 
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winning reform for drunkards and aton- 
ing for their degradations of the image 
and likeness of God. 

But routine and the incessant re- 
minders of advertisers make it seem 
terribly hard. “I always take coffee for 
breakfast. I know I would get a head- 
ache without it.” “I cannot get along 
without my daily quota of fruit juices.” 
“T would be a social outcast if I didn’t 
take a cocktail or a glass of beer in 
company.” There is much to be said for 
all these remarks. But there is more to 
be said, if the world’s din could be 
silenced for a moment, for the love of 
God and every man’s need of detach- 
ment from the things he enjoys. 

5. Making a full half hour’s medita- 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament each 
day. 

There are some who already do this; 
a few who could not; millions of Catho- 
lics for whom it will appear at first 
sight as an impossible diversion of their 
valuable time. These last have been 
taught by the world that time is given 
for two things only: for action and for 
enjoyment. A full half hour spent daily 
in physical inertia and purely mental 
activity in the company of God simply 
cannot be considered. 

Against such believers in the futility 
of solitude and meditation stands the 
whole history of Christian sanctity and 
the authority of all who know what 
makes men holy and happy. It is in- 
deed an axiom of the true religion that 
without meditation there can be no 
progress in the love of God. 

The reasons would seem obvious. 
Meditation is simply the use of the 
highest faculty man possesses on the 
most important matters of his being— 
his soul, his eternity, his fulfillment of 
God’s will, his relation to Christ. It is a 
period of relaxed companionship with 
God, Who made him and watches over 
him, in which he speaks to God of his 
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needs and receives God’s inspirations 
and graces in return. It is a time in 
which he learns to evaluate the world 
properly, and to recognize the trivial 
character of many of the things that 
could otherwise disturb and destroy 
him. It is an occasion for bringing him 
into contact with great spiritual writings 
that may be used as a starting point 
for meditation. 

Self-discipline and penance in many 
forms would be involved in a daily half 
hour of meditation. It would require the 
rearrangement of one’s schedule. It 
would almost surely mean giving up 
some long accustomed social enjoyment 
or pleasant activity. It would, in many 
cases, test a person’s ability to accept 
ridicule and scorn from others who 
would make great sport of one who 
took to the practice of meditation. “Be- 
coming pious, eh?” Or, “Don’t be a 
fanatic.” It is not easy for the Ameri- 
can temperament to be indifferent to 
such jibes. 

Many will not be indifferent to them. 
They will go on meditating on money, 
clothes, automobiles, athletics, radio and 
television programs; becoming more and 
more saturated with concern for the 
things that pass like fog before a breeze. 
A few will escape this fate, and the 
beginning of their escape will be a 
daily meditation. 

e 

The various reactions to the above 
list of penances may be classified, and 
something about the general state of a 
person’s soul may be known from his 
particular reaction. Here are the classi- 
fications and their meaning: 

1. “This is about the silliest series 
of penances that could be projected. 
Only a fanatic would think for a mo- 
ment of denying himself the newspapers, 
or the use of his car, or radio and tele- 
vision, or all liquids except water, or 
of spending half an hour in meditation 
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each day. God gave us the world to be 
enjoyed, and so long as we try to keep 
the ten commandments, there is no need 
of such foolish penances.” 

This is the language of one who is 
dangerously attached to the world. It is 
not the fact that he will not adopt any 
of the above penances that makes his 
state dangerous; it is that he cannot 
see any good in them, and scorns them 
as foolish. He has lost his sense of the 
meaning of Christ’s passion, of the value 
of penance in any form, and of the evil 
of sin. The chances are that he does 
not hold out for very long periods with- 
out sin. 

2. “Such penances would surely mark 
one out as a fervent Christian, and 
make one a better Christian, but they 
are too much for ordinary people and 
could be carried out only by saints. 
It is a good thing that they are only 
higher counsels and in no way obliga- 
tory, because if they were the latter, 
there would not be very many good 
Christians.” 

This would be the statement of a 
mediocre to fair Christian, who at 
least grasps the value of penance, ad- 
mires its practice in the saints, but 
who has never developed a very personal 
love of Christ. Very probably he also 
complains considerably about the hard- 
ship that fasting and abstaining in- 
volve, and easily excuses himself. He 
wants to reach heaven, but he also 


wants as good a time as possible along 
the way. 

3. “I know that I need penance to 
make up for my sins, and to be streng- 
thened against future falls. The pen- 
ances mentioned here, even though not 
obligatory on anyone, are wonderful 
suggestions, and I may start Lent by 
trying one of them out. I also know, 
however, that I will last less than a week 
at it. I just don’t seem to be able to 
resist opportunities to enjoy things that 
I try to renounce.” 

This person is higher in the scale of 
spirituality than the other two, and the 
fact that he will try one of the above 
penances will bring him great merit, 
even though he soon fails. The world 
is still too much with him to make 
possible a continuing awareness of the 
value of sharp penance. But he will 
make progress if he keeps on trying. 

4. “It so happens that circumstances 
make it impossible for me to practice 
any of the penances suggested here, 
but I am determined this Lent to do 
something equally drastic. It is high 
time that I take steps to break the in- 
fluence that the world exercises over 
me. At least I shall go to Mass and 
receive Communion every day, and I 
will give up something that I never 
thought of giving up before.” 

Congratulations! May your number 
be thousands. 


Modern Culture 
Education 
Fills the nation, 
With these amazing results: 
That many graduated adults 
Do all their thinking 
While blinking 
At comic books 
Or (on a slightly higher level) at Life’s 
and Look’s. . 
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Duels in America 


Proof of the fact that a nation can make progress away from bar- 
barous practices toward moral standards is to be found in the history 


of duelling in America. 


R. ]. Weninger 


AS THE SUN rose out of the horizon 
on July 11, 1804, the signal was given. 
Two men, back to back, pistols in hand, 
paced off the agreed distance, turned 
and fired. 

The scene was not a new one to the 
narrow shelf of rocky ground jutting 
out from the cliffs that overlook the 
Hudson at Weehawken on the Jersey 
shore. The very name “Weehawken” 
had come to mean “duel” to the people 
of the Atlantic seaboard. But this par- 
ticular duel was to make the site famous 
throughout the whole newly established 
nation. One contestant was Aaron Burr, 
the vice-president of the United States. 
The other was Alexander Hamilton, a 
general in command of an army, a 
famed lawyer, a brilliant statesman, a 
former secretary of the treasury. 

Hot words uttered in a heated cam- 
paign had evoked the challenge. Hamil- 
ton did not believe in duels. Just thirty 
months before, his son had been shot 
dead in a duel on the very spot where 
he himself now stood. That killing had 
ended a career that might have rivalled 
his own. Now he stood here, risking his 
own life and the experience and abili- 
ties his young country so badly needed. 
Burr had issued the challenge, and he 
felt himself bound to defend his honor. 

The vice-president, taking deliber- 
ate aim, fired first. Hamilton fell, his 
own shot harmlessly striking the ground. 

Thus ended the career of one of the 
outstanding personalities of the forma- 
tive years of America. It was also the 
end of a career for Aaron Burr. Always 
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a marked man after this, he lost all 
social position and traveled west to 
lose himself in frontier life. 

Many Americans are unaware of the 
shameful part that duelling played in 
the history of their nation. Accustomed 
to think of this as an old world expe- 
dient for settling quarrels, they know 
little about the tight hold it once had 
on Americans, nor of the long years 
of pressure that had to be brought to 
bear on the American conscience before 
it could be outlawed. Yet, as one his- 
torian puts it, “in no country was the 
serious duel, the combat l’outrance, so 
prevalent as in the United States at one 
period of our national development.” 
It is, indeed, a genuine proof of the 
possibility of moral progress among men 
that public decency and the private 
consciences of American citizens finally 
eliminated duelling from the American 
scene. This, despite the fact that at 
one time it was approved and practiced 
by some of the “great” men of the 
nation. 

When Andrew Jackson was running 
for president, great political capital 
was made of the fact that he had once 
fought and killed a man in a duel. This 
was the story. Charles Dickinson, a 
young man with political aspirations, 
had spoken slurringly of Mrs. Jackson’s 
reputation. On this point Jackson was 
more than touchy, and for a reason: 
he had gone through the ceremony of 
marriage with his wife, Rachel, before 
a divorce had been granted separating 
her from a previous husband. Dickinson 
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apologized soon after he made his re- 
mark, saying that he had been drink- 
ing at the time, but Jackson refused 
to forgive him. Soon a political cam- 
paign issue brought the two men into 
further differences, and the young Dick- 
inson sent Jackson a challenge to a 
duel. The challenge was gladly and 
proudly accepted by Jackson, and the 
affair was held on May 30, 1806, near 
the banks of the Red River in Logan 
County, Kentucky. 

Dickinson was a dead shot. So was 
Jackson. Dickinson was noted for his 
rapid fire. Jackson was admittedly 
slower. Despite this handicap, but to 
be sure of his aim, Jackson determined 
to wait for his opponent’s fire before 
pressing the trigger of his own weapon. 
His second objected with the words: 

“What if he kills or disables you?” 

“Sir,” retorted Jackson, revealing the 
doggedness and determination of his 
character, “I shall hit him even though 
he should shoot me through the brain.” 

The agreement stipulated that the 
combatants should be placed at the 
close distance of eight paces, and that 
after the word “fire”, each one had the 
right to fire one shot at will. The in- 
stant the command was given, the 
sound of Dickinson’s flint was heard. 
A fleck of dust arose from Jackson’s 
coat, but apparently he was unwounded. 
Dickinson stepped back with a cry: 
“Great God! Have I missed?” “Back 
to your mark, sir,” thundered General 
Overton, Jackson’s second, with his own 
pistol upraised. The young challenger 
recovered himself, stepped back to his 
mark, folded his arms and awaited 
Jackson’s fire. The latter took aim and 
pulled the trigger. But his gun caught 
at half-cock. Calmly recocking the 
weapon, Jackson again took careful aim 
and shot Dickinson through the heart. 
As the young man fell dead, Jackson 
walked away disdainfully. About a hun- 


dred yards from the spot, his second 
noticed blood on his clothing. Struck in 
the breast, he had refused to show the 
slightest effect of the wound lest his 
enemy have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he had even hurt his opponent 
before he died. 

Duelling often became the occasion 
for violence on a large scale. A notorious 
example of this was the duel between 
a Dr. Maddox and one Samuel Wells, 
fought on a sandbar in the Mississippi 
River near Natchez in August, 1829. 
Two factions of land speculators were 
represented in the duel, and many in- 
terested spectators were on hand to 
witness it. 

The main feature was harmless 
enough. Each man had one shot, but 
neither was injured. They tried a second 
time, with the same result. Then the 
seconds and spectators, unable to re- 
strain their interest in the issues at 
stake, started a free-for-all. 

Foremost among the fighters were 
Judge Crane and Major Wright for one 
side, and James Bowie and John Curry 
for the other. Crane, armed with a brace 
of duelling pistols, shot the attacking 
Curry. Bowie, who had only a black- 
smith’s rasp which he used as a knife, 
rushed at Crane to avenge his friend. 
Although already wounded, Crane held 
his ground and fired his second shot, 
wounding Bowie in the groin. Stag- 
gered for a moment, Bowie again 
charged, only to be knocked to the 
ground by a blow on the head. He got 
up, however, to renew the attack, and 
this time received a wound in the chest 
from Major Wright. Despite his wounds, 
Bowie seized Wright by the neckcloth, 
threw him to the ground, and plunged 
his rasp into his heart. 

In the general melee of the day eight 
men were killed and fifteen were se- 
verely wounded. The duel decided noth- 
ing and the quarrel over land continued 
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for years. 

The same James Bowie, famous now 
for his part in the last ditch stand in 
defense of the Alamo against the Mexi- 
cans in San Antonio, was the foremost 
dueller of his day. There is no record 
of the number of duels he actually 
fought, but they were many, and prac- 
tically all his opponents died at his 
hands. At times he played the part of 
a kind of Robin Hood. Once he was 
travelling on a Mississippi steamboat, 
and on the same boat were a newly 
married couple on their honeymoon. 
The groom was carrying a considerable 
sum of money, and when some of the 
passengers found this out, they drew 
him into a game of cards, with the re- 
sult that all his money was socn in their 
hands. The lad was about to commit 
suicide by jumping into the river when 
Bowie got hold of him, heard his story, 
and promised to get his money back. 
He started his own game of cards, drew 
in the gamblers, and soon had won the 
boy’s money back, as well as their own. 
Then he exposed their cheating methods. 
One of the gamblers thereupon chal- 
lenged him to a duel to be fought then 
and there, on the hurricane deck of the 
steamer. With perfect poise, Bowie shot 
the man into the river. Then he re- 
turned the money to the newlyweds to- 
gether with a bit of advice. 

Sometimes duelling became _prac- 
tically a suicide pact or double murder 
between two contestants. On August 27, 
1851, a Major Biddle and one Spencer 
Pettis decided to settle a hot political 
quarrel by a duel. As agreed, they 
stood five paces apart, with guns over- 
lapping. At the signal, bath fired. Both 
were killed. 

Another example of the extremes to 
which this false code of honor led was 
the case of Cilley vs. Graves. Jonathan 
Cilley, a congressman from Maine, had 
justly censured the actions of a notori- 
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ous newspaper editor. The incensed edi- 
tor sent a challenge to a duel to Cilley 
by the hand of congressman Graves. 
Cilley refused to accept the challenge, 
saying that his remarks had been proper 
and privileged. This, thought Graves, 
was an insult to his own honor, so he 
challenged Cilley in his own name. 
Again the Maine congressman protested 
that he had meant no injury, but 
Graves refused to be appeased. The 
duel was arranged. 

The first round of fire was ineffective, 
and Cilley again tried to reason with 
his opponent, but to no avail. There 
was a second exchange of shots, but 
still no bloodshed. Finally, on the third 
attempt, Graves’ bullet found a vital 
spot and the innocent Cilley died in a 
few minutes. 

Perhaps this duel, more than any 
other, aroused public opinion and sen- 
timent against the immoral practice. 
The congressional committee that in- 
vestigated the affair censured Graves 
in the severest terms and recommended 
his expulsion from congress. 

The last notable duel in America was 
fought in California. On September 13, 
1859, United States Senator Broderick 
and ex-chief justice Terry of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court agreed to settle 
their political differences by a duel. 
The issues of slavery, corrupt politics, 
even Free Masonry, were all mixed up 
in the case. Terry had challenged Bro- 
derick to meet him on September 12, 
but the Chief of Police of San Fran- 
cisco had stopped the fight on that day. 

They did meet, however, the next 
day, this time at Lake Merced, about 
twelve miles from San Francisco. About 
eighty spectators were on hand. It was 
agreed that the duellers would fire at 
ten paces. Both had hair trigger pistols, 
but Broderick’s was a little more deli- 
cately set than his opponent’s. 

The signal was given, and Broderick’s 
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pistol went off before he had elevated it 
enough, the bullet thudding into the 
ground six feet short of his antagonist. 
The more careful Terry shot Broderick 
through the lung. Throughout the en- 
counter the victor had acted with cool 
indifference; as his victim fell, he com- 
mented coldly: “He is not dead; I shot 
two inches to the right.” 

This duel almost turned into another 
massacre as one of the victim’s seconds 
flourished a pistol and cried out: “This 
is murder! Men, join me in avenging 
Broderick’s death!” A few sane men 


calmed him and rushed him from the 
scene. Broderick lived for only three 
days, and died protesting that he had 
given his life to save his state from a 
corrupt administration. Terry was tried 
for murder, but influence and money 
saved him from punishment. 

With this scandal, duelling as a 
means of settling arguments practically 
came to an end in America. The long 
step had finally been made from bar- 
barism to common sense, morality and 
civilization. 


Louder Than Words 

From Frank J. Ford’s syndicated Catholic column comes the story of 
how an American atheist “warned” the Buddhist mayor of Himeji, Japan, 
against receiving Catholic missionaries. The atheist had read a news item 
to the effect that this town seemed about to embrace the faith en masse, 
and he immediately dispatched a letter to the mayor, pointing out that many 
countries in the past had adopted Catholicism, only to discover later that 
“there is no human freedom where the Catholic church rules,” and that 
there is also great poverty “because the Catholic church knows how to take 


money from the poor.” 


In his courteous reply to the letter, the Buddhist mayor had this to say: 

“At the hands of the military, no organization has suffered so unremittingly 
and cruelly as the Catholic church. And yet her missioners persisted in coming 
to our shores, driven by some strange ideal, rather to die than disobey their 
Master’s command. After observing at first hand their self-sacrificing work 
both here and in Manchuria, I have decided that a religion so much abused 
and yet so beloved as the Catholic church deserves my closer attention. 
Therefore I have asked one of the priests to instruct me in his faith. Some 
day I hope to write you about the outcome of my studies.” 


A Way With Women 

It is said that Ataturk, the late ruler of Turkey, went to great lengths 
in his determination to westernize and modernize his backward country, 
and among the decrees laid down was one which made it mandatory to use 
English characters instead of Arabic letters in the alphabet. 

But it was easier to pass the decree than to enforce it, and the older 
Turks, especially the women, absolutely refused to cooperate. 

Thereupon Ataturk changed the decree to read: 

“All citizens must learn the new alphabet. Only those over 40 will be 


excused.” 


Next day the schools were packed with Turkish women. 
The story is quoted by the Canadian Galt Evening Reporter. 
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Misunderstanding in Heaven 


Perhaps such puzzlement as is here described is not experienced 
in heaven. But that’s just why heaven is so wonderful. 


L. G. Miller 


SAINT VALENTINE walked slowly 
down Amethyst Street in heaven. It 
was a morning in February, a perfect 
day, as is every day in that happy 
place. The saint held in his hand a 
square of stiff paper, garishly colored, 
and with the edges frizzed out all the 
way around like imitation lace. As he 
studied this strange object, a frown 
deepened on his noble brow, and he 
shook his head in puzzlement. 

“What’s the matter, Valentine?” a 
deep voice accosted him. It was Saint 
Peter, tall and commanding in appear- 
ance, with his big keys hanging at his 
side. “You seem to be worried about 
something.” 

“Oh, I’m not exactly worried, Peter,’ 
Valentine said. “You know as well as 
I do that nobody worries here. But I 
must admit to being puzzled. Take a 
look at this.” 

He handed over the object in his 
hand, and Peter inspected it carefully. 
On it, centered in a host of wavy lines 
and curlycues, was the following verse: 


“Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Sugar is sweet 
And so are you.” 


“What’s this?” asked Peter. 

“It’s called a valentine, if you please,” 
said the other. “One of the lesser angels 
just brought it up from earth. Said he 
thought I might be interested in it.” 

“But why do they call it a valentine?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know.” 

“Now that I think of it,” said Peter, 


“T’yve seen these things before. People 
on earth give them to each other on 
your feast-day, don’t they?” 

“That’s right, Peter, and that’s what 
puzzles me. Why, I ask you, do they 
pick on me?” 

“T really couldn’t say.” 

“What have I ever done,” com- 
plained Valentine, pushing back the 
crown of laurel on his head, “to deserve 
this?” 

“Well,” said St. Peter, “You’ve got 
to make allowances for the people still 
on earth. Sometimes they act very 
foolishly. You were down there once. 
You know how it is.” 

“Oh, I understand that, all right. 
I acted foolishly myself before I died 
and my eyes were opened. But at the 
same time it’s hard to take, having my 
good name attached to a silly business 
like this.” 

“And it’s quite a common custom to 
exchange these valentines?” 

“From what my distinguished friend, 
Michael, the archangel, tells me, it’s 
very common indeed in the United 
States. Michael, you know, is the special 
angelic patron of the church militant, 
and he gets around on earth and knows 
very well what’s going on down there. 
He tells me that they start giving valen- 
tines when they are in the kindergarten, 
and continue giving them until they 
are 80 or past. And every year, he says, 
the valentines get sillier.” 

“But what’s behind it all? What does 
the giving of a valentine signify?” 

“Well, from what I gather, it’s sup- 
posed to be a mark of undying love 
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and devotion. Here’s another sample.” 
And St. Valentine produced from the 
folds of his robe what seemed to be a 
large paper heart, colored in a violent 
red, and with a picture of cupid taking 
aim with his bow and arrow. The heart 
opened up, and within was the legend: 


“I love you dear, I really do, 
I only hope you love me too. 
BE MY VALENTINE!” 


“A certain lady on earth,” St. Valen- 
tine went on, “sent out 50 of these— 
or others equally ardent in sentiment— 
to her friends. And she’s a respectable 
married woman, too.” 

“Tt only goes to show,” said Peter, 
“that people are funny.” 

To this Valentine was silent. 

“T’ll tell you what to do, Valentine. 
Talk it over with the mother of Christ. 
She knows so well the ins and outs of 
the human heart, and I’m sure she can 
help you.” 

“Thank you, Peter. I’ll do that.” 

“I must be going along now,” said 
Peter. “I’m on my way to the outer 
gate. A message has just been brought 
me that an American millionaire is try- 
ing to bribe his way into heaven. He 
apparently hasn’t realized yet that, so 
far as we up here are concerned, he 
hasn’t a penny to his name.” 

Peter’s advice seemed so good to 
Valentine that he decided to put it 
into effect immediately. A block or so 
further along Amethyst Street he came 
to Crystal Avenue where the pavement 
shone and glittered like diamonds. 
Turning to his right, he proceeded on 
his way amid increasing light until he 
came to the place where Mary had her 
throne, all wrapped in splendor and 
next to the throne of Christ Himself. 

In her gracious and kindly way, Mary 
listened to Valentine as he told his story. 
When he had finished, she smiled, and 
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several cherubs lying at her feet flut- 
tered their wings and smiled likewise 
at the beauty of her face. 

“T know all about these valentines,” 
Mary said. “In fact, I have one here 
addressed to me.” And so saying, she 
produced a small square of stiff white 
paper, with the following legend, done 
in red ink and fancy lettering: 


I love thee, O Mary, 

O sweet mother mine! 
Be thou, I implore thee, 
My own valentine. 


“That was written by a little novice 
in a Carmelite convent, Valentine. Right 
now she is looking all over for it, think- 
ing her little work of art is lost. But 
I couldn’t resist taking it from her room. 
It isn’t great poetry, but as you well 
know, true sincerity and simplicity are 
what please us here.” 

“Tt’s very nice,” said Valentine. 

“So you see, there may be some good 
in your ‘silly custom’ after all. Never 
forget, Valentine, that our brothers and 
sisters on earth are not wrong in seek- 
ing to find and express their love. They 
are so made that they must love some- 
one or something. Where many of them 
are mixed up is in loving the wrong ob- 
ject, or the right object in the wrong 
way. They are not wrong in seeking 
perfect love; our task is to make them 
realize that perfect love (and happi- 
ness) are not to be found where most 
of them have been seeking them.” 

“T begin to see things more clearly 
now, mother,” said Valentine, humbly, 
“And I really don’t mind them using 
my name, if it will bring them closer to 
God.” 

Mary smiled again, but then her 
smile changed into an expression of 
sadness, and all the little cherubs at her 
feet became very quiet. 

“Ah, Valentine,” she said, “so many 
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of my people on earth are like little 
children wandering in the darkness, and 
unwilling to accept the light. Come, let 
me take you to my Son, and together 
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let us beg Him to lift them out of their 
darkness and bring them to the accept- 
ance of the only love in their lives 
which can bring them peace.” 


Taxpayer's Anguish 

Under the title “Form 1040 at Gettysburg,” Frank J. Ford in the Spring- 
field Mirror reproduces the following irreverence against Lincoln, originally 
composed by F. R. Liddil of Four Corners, Kentucky: 

“One score and 16 years ago our fathers brought forth upon this nation 
a new tax, conceived in desperation and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are fair game. Now we are engaged in a great mass of calculations 
testing whether that taxpayer or any taxpayer so confused and impoverished 
can long endure. We are met on form 1040. We have come to dedicate a large 
portion of our income to a final resting place with those men who here spend 
their lives that they may spend our money. It is altogether anguish and 
torture that we should dc this. But in the legal sense we cannot evade, we 
cannot cheat, we cannot underestimate this tax. The collectors, clever and 
sly, who computed here, have gone far beyond our power to add or subtract. 
Our creditors will little note nor long remember what we pay here, but the 
bureau of internal revenue can never forget what we report here. It is rather 
for us to be dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
vanished dollars we take increased devotion to the few remaining, that we 
here highly resolve that next year will not find us in a higher income tax 


bracket.” 


Complaint of An Earnest Seeker After Truth 
With little time for reading 
Throughout a busy day, 

I wanted to keep up on things 
The modern streamlined way — 


So I subscribed to 
The News Digest 


The Readers’ Digest 


The Science Digest 


The Thinkers’ Digest 


The Book Digest 


The Sportsmen’s Digest 


The Humor Digest 


The All-purpose Digest. 
After reading them all, 
What’s the remedy for mental indigestion? 





I have just one question: 


L.G.M. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Are Mothers Human? 


Problem: “Is it a husband’s duty to see to it that his wife gets out for 
some sort of entertainment occasionally? I have been married for 10 years, 
and in that time I can truthfully say that my husband and I have not been 
out together 10 times, and I have been out alone to attend a baby shower 
or the like about five times. Each time I did go out my husband made such 
a fuss over it that I did not enjoy myself. He says that all women belong 
at home. Yet he attends his own society meetings, bowls regularly, ete. 
He won’t even permit me out of the house to shop, but insists on doing 
that himself.” 


Solution: Any doctor, priest, marriage counsellor, judge, amateur or 
professional psychologist will agree that if, in ten years of marriage, you 
have not been out more than 10 times with your husband nor more than 
five times by yourself because he will not permit you to leave the house 
even for shopping, there is something radically wrong with him. He needs 
a professional psychologist if anybody ever did. 

His malady may be the terrible affliction of jealousy. Secretly he realizes 
that he is not a very good husband, and his practical imprisonment of his 
wife is due to a wild fear that if she meets a few people, someone may 
cast an eye on her who has a lot more in his favor than himself. We have 
frequently seen instances of this: a husband acts like a tyrant over his wife 
to cover up a jealous fear begotten of the knowledge that he is a poor 
stick of a husband. 

Or he may suffer from a deep-seated and half-conscious mistrust and 
suspicion of all women, which he takes out on his wife. This may be combined 
with the not uncommon fantasy of male superiority. It is necessary and 
safe for men to attend meetings, mingle with the world, bowl with their 
friends, etc., but women have to be kept in their place or they will get out 
of hand. Thus they should be satisfied with their work at home, with the 
same scenery day after day, with meeting nobody but their husbands and 
children. This blatant nonsense is a blot on the male sex. 

A wife should meet this kind of situation by 1) firmness in insisting 
on the right and need of every wife to go shopping, to attend women’s affairs, 
to go to a movie once in a while, etc.; 2) patience with her deluded spouse, 
under the realization that there is something wrong with him. 
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St. Patrick’s of ‘Toronto 


One can obtain a $350.00 funeral for 50c in this Canadian Redempt- 
orist parish—and many other things for nothing. 


D. J. Corrigan 


IN TORONTO on McCaul Street, just 
off from the university and government 
buildings, there is an old church dedi- 
cated to Ireland’s favorite saint. In the 
long ago it was a thriving, active parish, 
peopled mostly by the sons and daugh- 
ters of Erin. Today it is surrounded 
by eighteen Jewish synagogues. But for 
twenty-five years it has been the salvation 
of most of the German immigrants of 
the city. St. Patrick’s is a story of what 
a down and out city parish can accom- 
plish, given the zeal and guidance of 
devoted priests. 

After the first world war a large 
number of Germans immigrated to 
Canada. Then as now, it was much 
easier for a foreigner to find refuge in 
the land of the Maple Leaf than in 
the territory of the Stars and Stripes. 
But a savage war had just been fought, 
and it was hard for an English-speak- 
ing people to welcome whole-heartedly 
people of a nation that had killed and 
maimed so many of Canada’s finest 
young men. As a result, these immi- 
grants were looked upon with suspicion 
and often with open hostility. 

It happened that very many German 
Catholics settled in Toronto. They were 
poor, and spoke only their own tongue. 
At first, very few people paid much 
attention to them, even among the 
clergy, for there was hardly a priest in 
Toronto who understood German. But 
the Communists, who saw an oppor- 
tunity of gaining a foothold in Canada, 
were not idle: they sent German- 
speaking agitators in to prey on this 
people’s misery and to sign them. up. 
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As early as 1924 Father Kane, a 
noble son of St. Alphonsus and of St. 
Patrick, decided to do something to 
save the faith of these German immi- 
grants. A few years before, Father 
George Daly, C.Ss.R., had founded an 
order of nuns and called them the Sis- 
ters of Service, whose original purpose 
was to help the foreign arrivals in this 
country. The Sisters began to contact 
the Germans, to let them know that the 
Redemptorist priests were interested in 
their welfare, and they arranged that their 
children, where possible, were put in 
Catholic schools, and in general assisted 
in every way practical at the time. And 
soon, in St. Patrick’s Church, of all 
places, there was a sermon in the Ger- 
man language each Sunday for the 
German immigrants. 

In 1929 Father Paul Stroh, who was 
adept in both the German language 
and German customs, was brought up 
from Brooklyn. Father Stroh soon 
realized that if the loyalty to the faith 
of these poor people was to be pre- 
served, something more had to be offered 
than a sermon on Sunday and an occa- 
sional contact by a priest. To a large 
extent the Germans in Toronto in the 
20’s were like the Negroes in many 
parts of the U. S. A.: so often they were 
not wanted, ignored, victimized by dis- 
crimination, outcast. So Father Stroh 
decided to erect a center, or a Catholic 
Settlement House, not only for the 
Germans but also for all other recent 
immigrants to the city. It is this Settle- 
ment House that has largely saved the 
Catholic German immigrants from the 
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Communists and kept them for the faith. 

Then, in 1934, with the depression in 
full sway, Father Daniel Ehman, a na- 
tive Redemptorist of Canada, was ap- 
pointed to the post. During his thirteen 
years in charge of the work Father 
Ehman employed his special talents 
and boundless zeal to such effect that 
St. Patrick’s today stands as a living 
example of Christian social and religious 
service at its best. But the story of its 
accomplishment comes most interest- 
ingly from his own lips: : 

“In the early 30’s Public Health had 
set up a birth-control clinic for poor 
people all over the city. The immi- 
grants were, as a rule, poorly instructed 
in their faith, and they began to fall 
easy prey to birth-prevention propa- 
ganda. We had immediately to do some- 
thing to counteract this evil; so, in an 
old building near the rectory, we started 
a prenatal and natal clinic. It was all 
very primitive at first, and would never 
have succeeded, had it not been for the 
generosity of Catholic doctors and 
nurses, who donated their time and 
service. 

“Tn no time, however, we got equip- 
ment together and had our clinic ap- 
proved by Public Health. Doctors gave 
the normal examinations to expectant 
mothers and somehow we provided the 
necessary medicines. Then, when a child 
was about to be born, we arranged that 
the mother enter a Catholic hospital. 
We even set up a child-welfare clinic, 
where doctors gave regular examinations 
to the youngsters and lectures to the 
parents, and in time we established an 
operating room for tonsillectomy and 
minor surgery.” 

“What happened to the birth-control 
clinic?” I asked, as Father Ehman 
stopped for breath. 

“Oh, that,” he replied with a smile. 
“After a time they invited me over 
to give a course of lectures. I gave it to 


them straight from the shoulder, told 
them the immorality of birth-prevention, 
and explained to them all that we were 
doing and it answered every one of 
their arguments for birth-control. Their 
clinic has been closed for some years 
now.” 

Then he continued: “In 1936 we saw 
that we would have to establish a day 
nursery. The immigrants were so poor 
that both father and mother had to 
work, and if we didn’t provide for the 
youngsters of pre-school age, then 
Protestant organizations would get 
them. So again we fixed up a large room 
in the old building and I sent a girl, a 
volunteer, to study the methods used 
in one of the established nurseries of 
the city. Today you can go over to our 
new building and see the beautiful 
nursery that we have, with the Felician 
Sisters in charge. We can accommodate 
fifty youngsters now.” 

“How much do the parents pay?” 
I asked again. 

“Twenty-five cents a day—for three 
meals and a bed for the afternoon nap,” 
was his reply. 

Another achievement that made th. 
good work of the settlement permanent 
was the erection of a practical two story 
building with basement in 1937. In the 
beginning, all meetings, recreations and 
activities of the organization had been 
conducted in crowded quarters in one 
of the old parish buildings, but this soon 
proved inadequate. So, with only $182 
in the till, Father Ehman and his immi- 
grants tore down the ancient structure 
and built an edfice that has ample facili- 
ties for dramatics, athletics, clinics, day 
nursery and other activities. The entire 
operation cost $16,000.00—a large sum 
for those depression days—but early 
in 1949 the immigrants had paid off the 
debt. 

“Give these people something worth- 
while to achieve,” remarked Father 
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Ehman, “and when they realize it is 
for their good and for their religion, 
they will take pride in working to the 
bone to achieve it. Not that we didn’t 
have many disappointments and wor- 
ries.” 

“What are your main activities?” 
I asked. 

“Our primary endeavor, of course,” 
he replied, “has always been to give 
them the best of religious service. But 
we have had to do just about every- 
thing for them that you can imagine, 
and then a lot more. Finding jobs, locat- 
ing housing, helping those who got in 
trouble with the law, securing relief for 
those down and out—these are just a 
few of the common activities in the 
beginning. We have all kinds of organi- 
zations, for the young and old. When 
one activity outgrows its usefulness or 
doesn’t succeed, we try another. Take 
for instance the after school classes and 
games that we used to have for the 
children. In the early days most of 
them attended public school and that 
was the only way that we could in- 
struct and keep in contact with the 
children. Now most of the children of 
the second generation immigrant fami- 
lies are in Catholic schools; so we do 
not need the classes. 

“The organizations range from the 
study clubs and recreational gatherings 
of the older people to the social and 
athletic activities of the young people. 
One of our C YO boys was the only 
boxer to win for Canada in the 1936 
Olympics. We have plenty of plays, 
dances and parties to keep the Catholic 
young people together. And they love 
it. This fact is significant: when we 


. Started these social activities, over half 


the marriages of these immigrants were 
mixed. During the last fifteen years al- 
most every marriage has been a real 
Catholic marriage, there being not more 
than one or two mixed marriages a 
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year among them. 

“All the young married couples im- 
mediately join St. Gerard’s League. We 
have tried in all our activities to com- 
bine the pleasureable with the instruc- 
tional. We have found that young mar- 
ried couples, too, need recreation, and 
they find it at the meetings-after the 
prayer, lecture, question box and dis- 
cussion. Most of our young married 
people have growing families.” 

That Father Ehman had been in love 
with this work was easy to see, from 
his delight in talking about it. In 1947, 
upon his appointment as Provincial of 
the Toronto Province, he had been 
forced to turn the direction of the Set- 
tlement over to Father W. Kroetsch, a 
young Redemptorist with the interested 
ability to carry on the project. 

“In many ways we have helped the 
immigrant with substantial material 
service,” continued Father Ehman. “For 
years we have maintained a credit 
union, to support which there is usually 
at least $70,000.00 in the bank. Then 
there is our 50c funeral club. In the 
beginning the immigrants were so poor 
that they could not afford a decent 
funeral. So we started this club. Today 
there are over 700 members in it and 
every time a member dies, solicitors go 
around, collecting 50c from each mem- 
ber. The family of the deceased receives 
a check for $350.00. We have agree- 
ments with most of the funeral directors 
of the city, who will supply a good 
funeral for $200.00. That leaves the 
family $150.00 for Masses and other 
expenses. 

“Our latest venture is a Catholic 
summer resort. A few years ago we pur- 
chased sixteen acres north of Toronto, 
and there we have a large swimming 
pool, tennis courts and a softball dia- 
mond, also fifteen cabins, a chapel, and 
a large club house. Individuals or fami- 
lies can rent living space there for $1.00 
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a day, and spend their whole vacation 
there, if they wish. We usually have a 
picnic there also each Sunday.” 

“How do you pay for all this?” I 
again asked. 

Father Ehman grinned: “From bingos, 
mostly, here at the Settlement House.” 

“But look,” I interposed. “These im- 
migrants, no doubt, today live all over 
the city. Are you keeping them from 
becoming affiliated with their own 
parishes by maintaining this center at 
St. Patrick’s?” 

“No,” he replied. “In fact, the center 
has helped them become affiliated with 
their respective parishes. The older 
folks look upon it as their salvation; the 
younger generation are today truly 
Catholic and Canadian, and go regularly 
to their own parishes. But all like to 
look upon this Settlement as their own 
—as the center where they can main- 
tain friendly ties and secure many ad- 
vantages that would be denied them 
otherwise. 

“We are still trying to win back to 
the sacraments some of the older immi- 
grants who fell away in the early days. 
Many of these have come back through 
their children; others through our many 
organizations, for we never allow any 
one to join unless he is a Catholic in 
good standing. 

“In the beginning we had the Com- 
munists to combat. Then, just before 
the war, it was the Nazis, especially 
among the Jugo-slavs. We have tried 
to integrate them; help them become 
good Candian citizens as well as good 
Catholics. At the same time we have 
encouraged them in every way possible 
to participate fully in their own parish 
activities. But the older people still love 
to come back for a sermon in their own 
language. 

“The younger people come, too, with 
their problems: about whom to marry, 
about their vocations, about their jobs. 
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But primarily our purpose has been to 
keep them loyal to the faith: that’s why 
we’ve maintained all our social, athletic 
and instructional activities, our libraries 
both for grown-ups and children, even 
our weekly newspaper, The McCaul 
Spectator, which is mailed out regularly 
to most of them as subscribers.” 

“Father Ehman, after these years of 
experience in Settlement work, what are 
your convictions regarding its neces- 
sity and results?” 

“Tt’s my opinion,” he replied, “That 
though it takes an immense amount of 
effort, such activity is absolutely neces- 
sary today. I know that without it here, 
more than half the German immigrants 
would have been lost to the faith, and 
all their descendants as well. 

“Tt is not much that they ask. Since 
they at first felt ostracized, as they 
undoubtedly were, all they wanted was 
the chance to express themselves as 
Catholics in a group and get some- 
where, and we gave them that chance. 
We found them at first extremely anti- 
clerical; they didn’t have much trust in 
a priest, or perhaps they felt that the 
Church wasn’t interested in their prob- 
lems. But we got down among them, 
worked out their difficulties with them, 
and made them realize that it was the 
Church doing it for them. This more 
than anything else changed them com- 
pletely. 

“We made it a rule that there must 
be a priest present with every group, 
no matter what the activity. We in- 
culcated the Catholic viewpoint, in their 
athletic, social as well as religious activi- 
ties. We tried to arrange every meeting 
so that it would be truly enjoyable and 
entertaining. When certain things didn’t 
work, we dropped them and tried some- 
thing else. Every real need we tried to 
meet, no matter what the cost or the 
risk. These people knew that and ap- 
preciated it.” 
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Father Ehman leaned back and 
smiled, as he recounted one experience. 
“Fach year we have a mammoth Christ- 
mas party for grown-ups and children. 
Well, I had been trying for seven years 
to persuade one old fellow to validate 
his marriage and come back to the sac- 
raments. But all my fine arguments 
were to no avail. So one year he sur- 
prised me by coming to get his tickets 
for the Christmas party. I told him: 
‘But I can give these tickets only to 
good Catholics, people who go to con- 
fession and Holy Communion.’ He look- 


ed at me and said: ‘That will be easy. 
I'll go and get the marriage fixed up.’ 

“But more seriously,” added Father 
Ehman, “I feel that, because of our 
work here among the immigrants, surely 
the most abandoned, God has blessed 
our work in the parish and in the prov- 
ince. Our weekly Perpetual Help devo- 
tions are attended as never before. Our 
priests are doing very well in their mis- 
sions ‘and retreats. And I know that its 
effects will be felt even in our new 
foreign mission in Japan.” 


Carnival Time 
To-night I bring you, Lord, a shining Lily 
To stand beneath Your lovely Altar bright; 
A golden-hearted, cool-cupped, shining Lily, 
For reparation on this wistful night. 


For somewhere to-night a Lily will be broken, 
Somewhere to-night will radiant grace be stained— 

Where the gay song is sung, the light word spoken— 
A chalice You have wrought will be profaned; 


A chalice You have blessed be desecrated, 
A vessel You have chosen break in shame, 
A heart You laved and loved will harden, mated 
To that dark spouse whose breath is withering flame. 





Into a mire that’s black and cold and sodden, 
Where e’en no common weed can raise its head, 
Your shuddering stars will see a Lily trodden, 
A Lily soiled and seared, a Lily dead. 


Somewhere to-night amid the lights and clamour, 
You will have wounds afresh, bleeding and sore. 
Through gay songs will sound the sullen hammer, 
And noon come dark on Calvary once more. 





Therefore I set this Lily, fair and shining, 
In the dim gloom, that, at that poignant hour, 
Your eyes, from under thorns of this night’s twining, 
May see at least the solace of—a flower. 
“Benen” 
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On the Law of Fasting zt 
With Lent coming up, it is good for all Catholics to review t 
d 


the meaning of the law concerning fasting. Most Catholics know : 
that abstinence means eating no meat on days designated for this ; I 
penance. Not all are so clear, however, on the following points about ’ i 


fasting: ° 
1. Fasting means taking only one full meal on the day it is to be b 
observed. It is binding under pain of mortal sin on all who have completed t 
their 21st year and not yet begun their 60th year. The full meal on a t 
fasting day may be taken either at noon (after 12) or in the evening. i: 
For breakfast one may take about two ounces of solid food such as is é 
customary in one’s locality or designated by the bishop; for lunch (at I 
noon or in the evening) about a quarter of, or a little more, than what he I 
would ordinarily eat. One may not eat between meals on a day of fast, C 
but liquids (coffee with cream, tea, beer, soda water, clear fruit juice, etc., s 
though not milk) may be taken at any time. A grave violation of the fast 
would be to eat about two ounces between meals or more than is permitted 
at meals. Less than that would constitute a venial sin. 
2. One may be released from the law of fasting either through the : 
presence of an excusing cause, or the grant of a dispensation. Excusing 
causes fall into two classes. One is the fact that a person’s work is such 7 
( 











that it could not be properly done, or could not be done without physical 
injury, if one adhered to the fast. Manual laborers almost universally 
come under this excusing cause. Those doing intensive intellectual work 
(such as teachers, students, etc.) often do. The other excusing cause is 
weak or ill-health, or some bodily condition (such as pregnancy) that 
requires substantial food or frequent eating. Where an excusing cause is 
present, no dispensation from fasting is needed. Where there is no excusing 
cause as above, or a doubtful one, and yet a good reason for not fasting, 
a dispensation should be asked cf one’s pastor, or, in most dioceses, may 
be granted by one’s confessor. 

Fasting is a penance designed to teach one control of all his 
bodily appetites, and to make atonement, in union with the fast- 
ing and suffering of Christ, for sin. It is good for the body as well 
as the soul. It should be undertaken gladly and obediently by all 
who have no excusing cause for not observing it. 
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Tell Me What You Read 


A character analysis based on people’s devotion to certain types of 
reading matter. If you are reading this article, you are not among 
those being analyzed, as you will see. 


D. F. Miller 


IF YOU KNOW what a person reads, 
you can tell pretty accurately what kind 
of a person he is. On the basis of 
this principle it is possible to give a 
description of whole groups of Amer- 
icans, according to their favorite read- 
ing matter, and to reveal a certain 
amount of information about the mem- 
bers of each group that does not meet 
the passing eye. Sometimes not even 
the man who belongs to one of these 
groups knows what is happening to him 
as a result of his reading. He does not 
perceive the relationship between what 
he reads and what becomes of his 
character. But a very definite relation- 
ship is there. 

The exhibits listed below are not 
necessarily exclusive. Comparatively 
few Americans confine their reading in- 
terest to but one of the classes of 
material used for study. Perhaps a 
majority do the three kinds of reading 
here analyzed, and a mixture of the 
effects of all three will be found molded 
into their characters. 

EXHIBIT A 

“The only reading I have any time 
for is the daily newspaper. I glance 
through the morning paper at breakfast, 
and then, when I come home from work 
or finish my chores in the evening, I 
read the evening paper more leisurely. 
Outside of that, I do scarcely any 
reading.” 

This person has a mind that is in 
a state of almost complete passivity. 
That is to say, he has long since stopped 
growing mentally. His newspaper pro- 
vides him with word pictures and real 
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pictures of many events—crimes, wed- 
dings, divorces, catastrophes, political 
rallies, etc., which gratify his curiosity 
about what is going on around him with- 
out inducing him to do any thinking. 
It gives him comics to indulge his love 
of picture stories, athletic and sports 
events for thrills, features to guide him 
in love, health preservation, and making 
money, and advertisements to keep 
alive his desires. If he reads the colum- 
nists and editorials in his newspapers, 
he either agrees with their pat judg- 
ments about events, or he disagrees 
because of some personal interest in the 
opposite view, or (most often) he finds 
them too deep and complex to stimulate 
any thinking. 

As far as personal religion goes, the 
man who reads only secular newspapers 
becomes progressively more convinced 
that 1) religion is a pretty good thing, 
and 2) that it doesn’t matter too much 
what religion a person adheres to nor 
how strictly. His newspapers treat all 
religions with a kind of aloof respect, 
and this gradually becomes his own at- 
titude. If he was brought up as a 
Catholic, on the teaching that there 
can be only one true religion, he main- 
tains a kind of vague loyalty to his 
Church, but at the same time feels 
that the Catholic Church would do well 
to soft-pedal her claim to being the one 
true religion. 

His sense of moral responsibility to 
God grows loose and lax. Three things 
he never sees mentioned in his news- 
papers, and from being actually the 
most important truths in the world, they 
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gradually become for him side-issues: 
1) that Christ is His only Saviour; 2) 
that sin is the only real evil in the 
world; 3) that heaven is his only true 
goal in life and hell is the alternative. 
When he hears a short sermon that 
touches on one of these topics he feels 
that the speaker is not being very 
practical. 

The gradual loosening of moral re- 
sponsibility that stems from reading 
only newspapers manifests itself in an 
easy-going attitude toward specific laws 
of God. He becomes a pliant victim 
of birth-control practices, because every- 
thing he sees in the daily papers on 
the subject favors it as the answer to 
many problems. He is not too sure 
about divorce being a bad thing moral- 
ly, and he will be exceedingly fortunate 
if he gets through married life without 
a crisis: either a desire to put off the 
old wife and try on a new one, or a 
clandestine love affair (complete with 
adultery) on the side. The papers are 
full of these things, and if prominent 
people indulge them, why shouldn’t an 
obscure Joe like himself have his fling? 

His social and economic views become 
quite naive, though he expresses them at 
great length among his friends. John L. 
Lewis is a rascal. Phil Murray wields too 
much power. Future generations are going 
to have to pay for all the money being 
wasted in Washington these days. The 
clergy should keep out of economic dis- 
cussions. If he is a union man, the 
fact that he reads only the daily news- 
papers makes him doubtful about unions 
and inactive in their affairs. The won- 
derful thing about this country, he will 
tell you, is that everybody used to have 
a chance to get rich; what’s wrong with 
it now is that taxes and unions have 
blocked a man’s chances. 

Such is the person who reads prac- 
tically nothing but the daily newspapers. 
Is there anybody who has not met him? 


EXHIBIT B 

“About the only reading I do is the 
picture magazines. I page through Lire, 
Loox and a few other similar publica- 
tions each week, and they are about all 
I have time for. I used to read the 
newspapers, before the picture books 
came out, but I don’t read any more 
than the headlines, comics and sports 
news now.” 

Here is the “reversal to infancy” type. 
This person’s mind is slowing down to 
a greater degree of stagnation than 
even that of the one who reads nothing 
but the daily newspapers. 

It is not that the one who “reads” 
only the picture magazines knows that 
his mind is slowing down, or has already 
stopped. It seems more active than 
ever. But it takes on a peculiar caste 
or shading from the type of fare that 
it is exclusively provided with. 

The picture magazine addict pos- 
sesses a keen awareness of the gadgets, 
comforts, victuals, liquids, machines 
and personal items that make life pleas- 
ant and agreeable. Over half the space 
in the picture magazines is devoted 
to advertising, beautiful advertising in 
rainbow colors. He likes to look at the 
advertisements as much as at the few 
pictures that are not dedicated to sell- 
ing something. Thus his faculty of de- 
sire is kept stirring, but desire for 
material things. This, in turn, stirs his 
desire to make more money so that 
he can have more of the nice things 
he sees in the picture book ads. He 
is a materialist; ninety-nine per cent of 
his thinking is about material things. 

The “reader” of only picture books 
undergoes a rapid and dangerous de- 
velopment of a natural instinct that 
needs curbing rather than prompting— 
that of curiosity concerning the un- 
draped or very slightly draped human 
form. If this instinct is fed a regular 
diet of peeps and peekaboos at near- 
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nudity, it grows into an_ insatiable 
pruriency. It is thus fed by most of 
the secular picture magazines. Bosoms, 
thighs, bare backs and midriffs are 
sprinkled freely through their pages, 
together with fleshy modelings of under- 
wear, stockings, bathing suits, and other 
intimate garments, male and female, 
both in the advertisements and the 
regular photos. 

Quite often the person who reads only 
slick picture magazines for a consider- 
able period of time graduates from the 
restrained peep shows they offer him to 
patronizing the more brazen peddlers 
of “cheesecake,” as it is laughingly 
called in the trade. He doesn’t quite 
get enough from the magazines that can 
pass through the mails; he gets just 
enough to want more. So he takes to 
seeking out the cheap “girly” publica- 
tions that clutter the newsstands or are 
hidden beneath them, and drools over 
page after page of erotic posings. From 
there his next step is to the cheapest 
nightclubs and the burlesque shows 
in an effort to satisfy his insatiable 
appetite to see all. 

It would not be correct to say that 
all who patronize the popular picture 
magazines run through this miserable 
gamut. But more than would admit it 
do, and there is no one on earth who 
can estimate to what a degree such 
magazines promote the notorious forms 
of immorality. 

These picture magazines keep their 
addicts lulled into a sense of dignity 
by periodical excursions into cultural 
fields. They will publish the memoirs of 
a famous general, with pictures; the 
history of a religious sect, with pic- 
tures; the story of how oil wells are 
found and drilled, with pictures. Thus, 
the reader thinks he is learning some- 
thing. How little, he does not know, 
because he has no way of finding out 
what learning is. Stimulating thought 
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and conversation are not promoted by 
photographs and boiled down tracts 
written with high school sophomores 
in mind. 

EXHIBIT C 

“I find that, in my busy life, which 
leaves me little time for reading books 
and long articles, but which neverthe- 
less demands that I keep abreast of 
what is happening around the world, 
all my reading needs are taken care 
of by the news magazines and the 
popular digests. I need to have things 
boiled down, condensed, pithy, factual, 
and these publications give me just what 
I want and need.” 

Here we have, surely, an exhibit of 
a higher grade than either of the above. 
He can talk on a great many subjects. 
He knows “who said that” of almost 
any prominent person’s remarks over the 
previous fortnight. He knows who’s on 
the way up and who’s on the way down 
in Washington. His mind has brushed 
against new discoveries in medicine, 
science, manufacturing and hair-waving. 
If he has a good memory, he has a 
store of anecdotes suitable for almost 
any occasion hot out of the latest issue 
of his favorite digest or news magazine. 

What kind of mind develops out of 
this kind of reading fare, exclusively 
indulged in over a period of time? If 
there is a typical American mind, this 
is it, and you shall know it by four 
marks. 

The first mark is its pragmatism, 
ie., its habit of judging every idea 
that comes within its ken by how it 
works: how it makes money, or wins 
votes, or cures a disease, or alleviates 
suffering. The popular secular digest 
magazines publish a great many dra- 
matic little success stories of how some- 
body put an idea to work and thereby 
proved its truth and goodness, whether 
it was that of a birth-control clinic in 
North Carolina or of the unification of 
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Protestant sects in Ohio. The news 
magazines dramatize the methods of 
successful politicians, or business men, 
or doctors, or scientists. Thus the reader 
of such publications acquires the men- 
tality that looks on success as the great 
measuring rod of value; he becomes 
insulated against the principle that 
goodness and badness, truth and error, 
are to be judged by objective, universal 
and eternal standards, and not by ex- 
pediency. 

The second mark of the typical Amer- 
ican as fashioned by the reading of 
digest and news magazines is intellectual 
dilletantism, i.e., the rather smug feeling 
that to brush lightly against big ideas 
is to acquire knowledge. Because of 
their pragmatism, such publications 
seldom offer more than a casual glimpse 
of a big idea. A four page article in a 
digest magazine, in between its suc- 
cess stories and trivial anecdotes, will 
solve the whole complex problem of 
capitalism against collectivism. The 
man who reads this article will think 
he really understands the problem after 
his five minute bout with it. Two col- 
umns in a news magazine will summarize 
the life work and sixteen books of a 
great philosopher or theologian, and 
the reader will be given the impression 
that this is just about all that need be 
said or known about the man. 

The third mark of the mind fashioned 
by digests and news magazines is a 
religion of “do goodism,” love of one’s 
fellow man, service, as the word is inter- 
preted by Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. 
God’s place in religion, and man’s strict 
personal obligations to Him, get little 
play in this kind of reading matter. 
God is merely an abstraction, a bone 


of contention between leaders of differ- 
ent sects, an unknown quantity about 
Whom interesting questionnaires can 
be put to the public. The important 
thing is to do good to one’s neighbor, 
to have a soft heart for the under- 
privileged, even to love and be kind 
to animals. This kind of religion doesn’t 
slow down the divorce rate, nor appreci- 
ably lessen crime, juvenile delinquency 
and political chicanery, nor does it halt 
the tendencies of a reader toward any 
of these things. Love of neighbor never 
gets very far away from the love of self 
if it is not based on the knowledge and 
love of God. 

The fourth note of the mind of the 
digest and news magazine addict, closely 
allied to the third, is religious indiffer- 
entism. This is the newspaper reader’s 
apathy toward religion raised to a slight- 
ly more respectable plane. Indifferentism 
is the view that there is no such thing 
as objective truth in religion; that all 
religions are all right in their way, so 
long as they are tolerant of the views 
of others in the field, and that dogmas 
are an expression of intellectual totali- 
tarianism. This is promoted by the 
play-up of religious controversy in the 
news magazines (“Balding Methodist 
Bishop Jones lashes out at Catholic 
hierarchy”) and by slangy accounts of 
religious speeches and events written in 
a patronizing tone. The reader of only 
the digests and news magazines will 
eventually reach the point where he is 
just like the specifications for an ideal 
religious column conductor once set 
down by a famous editor: “(He must be 
a man who is interested in all religions 
but an adherent of none.” 


Epitaph Department 
According to the epitaph of Ann Jennings at Wolstanton, England: 
Some have children — Some have none — 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one. 
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Readers Retort 


In this department, readers are invited to express their disagree- 
ment with, or arguments against, opinions or articles published in 
The Liguorian. Name and address of letter-writer must be given 
(they will not be published except with permission and for a reason) 
and long letters will be condensed. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

“I recently became a new subscriber to 
The Liguorian, but after reading the article 
‘The Church and Labor Unions,’ I have 
decided that I can do without its evil 
influence in my home. How the Catholic 
Church can advocate unions and at the 
same time fight Communism is beyond 
my understanding. The steel industries and 
large corporations are the backbone of 
America. They give work and a livelihood 
to millions, especially to the thousands of 
immigrants in the-country. Yet it is these 
very foreigners who compose the unions in 
order to make more money and to tear 
down the system that gives them their 
bread and butter. Maybe some workingmen 
are not making enough money—so what? 
In nine cases out of ten they are not worth 
any more than they are getting; yet these 
are the ones who join the unions under 
the impression that those who used their 
brains to get to the top owe them a living 
... Nothing can last long without a solid 
foundation, and it is the Astors, the Henry 
Fords, the Pierpont Morgans, who have 
put America on her feet and opened the 
golden doors to the oppressed millions .. . 
If unions are not predominantly Com- 
munistic, how can anyone account for the 
thousands that have recently been kicked 
out of some of the big unions? Why were 
these Communists in these unions ever 
since the war, when the whole country was 
paralyzed by strikes? . . . I am enclosing 
money to cover the two issues of The 
Iiguorian I have received, but now that I 
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know its policy, I don’t want to see any 
more copies .. .” 
Mrs. B. S. 

We are sorry to have to state that this 
is the kind of attitude that does more 
to promote Communism in America than 
any other single factor. It is filled with 
the false assumptions that the Westbrook 
Pegler’s have worked for years to plant 
deeply in the people’s minds; viz., that 
practically all union men are foreigners; 
that nearly all working men who do not 
receive a living wage do not deserve one; 
that all the big corporation heads and 
fortune-makers have been the workingman’s 
best friends; that all unions are packed 
with Communists; that the industry of the 
country was completely paralyzed by Com- 
munistic strikes during the war. (Actually 
less than one-half of one per cent of all 
the potential man hours of work in industry 
was lost during the war by reason of 
strikes.) The sad thing is that people who 
have fastened onto such falsehoods as have 
been hammered into their heads by secular 
newspapers, columnists and spokesmen for 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
will not even look at or listen to anything 
said on the other side. The Pope himself, 
the bishops, independent writers,—all these 
must be silenced, turned away from, re- 
buked for daring to say something contrary 
to what they have learned from their 
sacred newspapers. It only proves what a 
power is secular propaganda, and what a 
huge task lies before us... 

The editors 
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Davenport, Iowa 
“I have read but one article in THE 
LicuorIAN in two years that I did not 
heartily agree with, and that was your 
explanation of the morality of ‘Rhythm.’ 
My husband and I feel that it is not 
only commendable but necessary to rely 
completely on God’s goodness and grace 
in rearing our family, and that cannot be 
done by relying on our own inferior judg- 
ment as to just when our children should 
be born. We have five, the oldest one just 
six years old, and each one has brought 
us more happiness. I did not always feel 
this way. I was skeptical about the ‘blessing’ 
of a large family, like everyone else. I 
felt when we decided to toss the rhythm 
books out the window, that this would 
mean carrying a pretty heavy cross. But 
I was wrong. It is so easy now to live 
in complete trust in God, and so rewarding 
in happiness, that I have to look around 
for other crosses to bear . 
Mrs. J. T. D. 


This is the kind of retort that we heartly 
applaud, and earnestly recommend to all 


husbands and wives. However, when a 
question is asked concerning the exact 
morality of a practice such as rhythm, we 
may not set down the ideal as the 
absolute moral law. We may and should 
urge the ideal of trust in God as exempli- 
fied above, but we must also state when 
and in how far and under what circum- 
stances the use of the practice is morally 
wrong. Our correspondent has an ideal 
situation in that she and her husband are 
in perfect agreement about wanting to 
surrender completely to the will and wisdom 
of God. There are other cases in which 
one partner to a marriage is weak in faith, 
lacking in confidence, and worldly in out- 
look. In such cases it sometimes happens 
that the spiritual-minded partner has to 
sacrifice his (or her) own will in order just 
to keep the partner out of sin. 
The editors 


Baltimore, Maryland 
“The A.T.and T., with its several billion 
dollars of stock, is not the largest American 
monopoly as stated on page 695 of your 
November edition. It is only a pigmy com- 
pared with our central bank, which owns 
tens of billions of dollars of public debt 
and has never spent a dime to build a 
pole line or telephone booth. If certain 
trust companies can buy large blocks of 
A. T. and T. and other stock, it is because 
they are members of a vested interest with 
the privilege of creating the money to 
purchase it . To pretend that the 
social economic struggle is between indus- 
trial production and their employees is 
not only false, but it plays directly, if 
unwittingly, into the hands of the Com- 
munists. The real line-up of opposing forces 
in the world today is occult finance and 
atheistic Communism VS. industrial pro- 
ducers and labor . . . Money regulation 
need not and should not rely upon the 
vagaries of either politicians or bankers. 
Its issuance and withdrawal from circulation 
should be subject to scientific determination 
rooted in law and totally divorced from 
policy. Our present money system violates, 
on a wholesale scale, the seventh com- 
mandment .. .” 
G. W. H. 


Control of money loomed large in the 
thought of Pope Pius XI as one of the 
factors creating the social and economic 
problems of today. But it was not, as in 
the thought of our correspondent, divorced 
(by the Pope) completely from production 
monopolies and empires. He said in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno: “It is patent that in our 
days not alone is wealth accumulated, but 
immense power and despotic domination 
is concentrated in the hands of a few, 
and that these few are frequently not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors 
of invested funds, who administer them at 
their good pleasure ... This power becomes 
particularly irresistible when exercised by 
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those who, because they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and 
determine its allotment, for that reason, 
supplying, so to speak, the lifeblood to the 
entire economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of pro- 
duction, so that no one dare breathe against 
their will. This accumulation of power, 
the characteristic note of the modern eco- 
nomic order, is a natural result of limitless 
free competition which permits the survival 
of those only who are the strongest, which 
often means those who fight most relent- 
lessly, who pay the least heed to the dictates 
of conscience . . .” Thus, for the Pope, 
the real demon in the economic world is not 
“occult finance,” but the unlimited economic 
competition that leads to monopoly and 
control of both production and money. 
The editors 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
“Not being critical, but for the sake of 
accuracy in Tue Licuortan, I note that on 
page 757 of the December issue you say: 
‘In most large parishes, after Mass at mid- 
night on Christmas, two low Masses im- 
mediately follow.’ This is forbidden by 
Canon 821, No. 2. It is permitted in 
convents, seminaries, etc., but not in parish 
churches without a papal indult, and few 
have such an indult .. .” 
G. L. 
Having seen two shepherd Masses follow- 
ing upon midnight Mass in a few churches, 
no doubt with the papal indult, the 
Liguorian writer generalized too broadly. 
Investigation shows that most churches do 
not have the papal indult, and may have 
only the Midnight Mass itself on Christmas. 
The editors 


Pig Story 


The story is told of President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth College 
that he once spent several weeks in a Maine country town on a vacation. 

The following spring he received an invitation from the boarding house 
where he had stayed to return. 

President Tucker thereupon wrote a letter in which he stated that he 
would be glad to come back, on condition that certain changes were made, 
viz., 1) he found the maid named Mary a very undesirable person, and she 
would have to go; 2) the pigsty must be removed farther away from the house. 

Very shortly after this he received a note containing the following laconic 
information: 


“Dear Mr. Tucker: Mary has went. We haven’t had no pigs since you was 
here last summer. Be sure to come.” 


W hat We Missed 
The Chicago Tribune notes that in 1784, when what was then the North- 

west Territory was about to be divided into states, Thomas Jefferson pro- 
posed a division having ten states with the following intriguing names: 

Assenisippi Illinois 

Washington Michigania 

Pelisipia Sylvania 

Saratoga Chersoneus 

Metropotamia Polypotamia 


If this plan had gone through, people in Chicago would have claimed as 
their state Assenisippi. 
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Davenport, Iowa 
“I have read but one article in THE 
LicuorIAN in two years that I did not 
heartily agree with, and that was your 
explanation of the morality of ‘Rhythm.’ 
My husband and I feel that it is not 
only commendable but necessary to rely 
completely on God’s goodness and grace 
in rearing our family, and that cannot be 
done by relying on our own inferior judg- 
ment as to just when our children should 
be born. We have five, the oldest one just 
six years old, and each one has brought 
us more happiness. I did not always feel 
this way. I was skeptical about the ‘blessing’ 
of a large family, like everyone else. I 
felt when we decided to toss the rhythm 
books out the window, that this would 
mean carrying a pretty heavy cross. But 
I was wrong. It is so easy now to live 
in complete trust in God, and so rewarding 
in happiness, that I have to look around 
for other crosses to bear .. . 
Mrs. J. T. D. 


This is the kind of retort that we heartly 
applaud, and earnestly recommend to all 
husbands and wives. However, when a 
question is asked concerning the exact 
morality of a practice such as rhythm, we 
may not set down the ideal as the 
absolute moral law. We may and should 
urge the ideal of trust in God as exempli- 
fied above, but we must also state when 
and in how far and under what circum- 
stances the use of the practice is morally 
wrong. Our correspondent has an ideal 
situation in that she and her husband are 
in perfect agreement about wanting to 
_ surrender completely to the will and wisdom 
of God. There are other cases in which 
one partner to a marriage is weak in faith, 
lacking in confidence, and worldly in out- 
look. In such cases it sometimes happens 
that the spiritual-minded partner has to 
sacrifice his (or her) own will in order just 
to keep the partner out of sin. 

The editors 


Baltimore, Maryland 
“The A.T. and T., with its several billion 
dollars of stock, is not the largest American 
monopoly as stated on page 695 of your 
November edition. It is only a pigmy com- 
pared with our central bank, which owns 
tens of billions of dollars of public debt 
and has never spent a dime to build a 
pole line or telephone booth. If certain 
trust companies can buy large blocks of 
A. T. and T. and other stock, it is because 
they are members of a vested interest with 
the privilege of creating the money to 
purchase it . To pretend that the 
social economic struggle is between indus- 
trial production and their employees is 
not only false, but it plays directly, if 
unwittingly, into the hands of the Com- 
munists. The real line-up of opposing forces 
in the world today is occult finance and 
atheistic Communism VS. industrial pro- 
ducers and labor . . . Money regulation 
need not and should not rely upon the 
vagaries of either politacians or bankers. 
Its issuance and withdrawal from circulation 
should be subject to scientific determination 
rooted in law and totally divorced from 
policy. Our present money system violates, 
on a wholesale scale, the seventh com- 
mandment .. .” 
G. W. H. 


Control of money loomed large in the 
thought of Pope Pius XI as one of the 
factors creating the social and economic 
problems of today. But it was not, as in 
the thought of our correspondent, divorced 
(by the Pope) completely from production 
monopolies and empires. He said in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno: “It is patent that in our 
days not alone is wealth accumulated, but 
immense power and despotic domination 
is concentrated in the hands of a feu, 
and that these few are frequently not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors 
of invested funds, who administer them at 
their good pleasure ... This power becomes 
particularly irresistible when exercised by 
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those who, because they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and 
determine its allotment, for that reason, 
supplying, so to speak, the lifeblood to the 
entire economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of pro- 
duction, so that no one dare breathe against 
their will. This accumulation of power, 
the characteristic note of the modern eco- 
nomic order, is a natural result of limitless 
free competition which permits the survival 
of those only who are the strongest, which 
often means those who fight most relent- 
lessly, who pay the least heed to the dictates 
of conscience . . .” Thus, for the Pope, 
the real demon in the economic world is not 
“occult finance,” but the unlimited economic 
competition that leads to monopoly and 
control of both production and money. 
The editors 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
“Not being critical, but for the sake of 
accuracy in Tue Licuortan, I note that on 
page 757 of the December issue you say: 
‘In most large parishes, after Mass at mid- 
night on Christmas, two low Masses im- 
mediately follow.’ This is forbidden by 
Canon 821, No. 2. It is permitted in 
convents, seminaries, etc., but not in parish 
churches without a papal indult, and few 
have such an indult .. .” 
G. L. 
Having seen two shepherd Masses follow- 
ing upon midnight Mass in a few churches, 
no doubt with the papal indult, the 
Liguorian writer generalized too broadly. 
Investigation shows that most churches do 
not have the papal indult, and may have 
only the Midnight Mass itself on Christmas. 
The editors 


Pig Story 


The story is told of President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth College 


that he once spent several weeks in a Maine country town on a vacation. 

The following spring he received an invitation from the boarding house 
where he had stayed to return. 

President Tucker thereupon wrote a letter in which he stated that he 
would be glad to come back, on condition that certain changes were made, 
viz., 1) he found the maid named Mary a very undesirable person, and she 
would have to go; 2) the pigsty must be removed farther away from the house. 

Very shortly after this he received a note containing the following laconic 
information: 

“Dear Mr. Tucker: Mary has went. We haven’t had no pigs since you was 
here last summer. Be sure to come.” 


W hat We Missed 
The Chicago Tribune notes that in 1784, when what was then the North- 
west Territory was about to be divided into states, Thomas Jefferson pro- 
posed a division having ten states with the following intriguing names: 
Assenisippi Illinois 
Washington Michigania 
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If this plan had gone through, people in Chicago would have claimed as 
their state Assenisippi. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Is Sixteen Too Young for Dates? 


Problem: “In the December Liguorian a girl of 16 complains about 
being permitted to have only one date a week. I too am 16, but I am 
not permitted by my parents to go with boys at all, nor even to talk 
to them on a telephone. They will not let me go with boys till I am 18. 
I hope to marry some day and have children, but to do that I have to have 
boy friends. There are six in my family already married and they are all 
happy except one, who has nobody to blame but herself . . .” 


Solution: The last statement in your letter indicates that the 18-year old 
rule your parents have laid down has worked out pretty well for your 
brothers and sisters. If five of them are happy in marriage, and the 6th 
one having a tough time only through her own fault, the chances are all 
in your favor for a happy marriage under the parental plan. 


You are too young, at 16, to be thinking of looking over the crop of 
boys, on regular dates, in order to pick a partner for marriage. At 16, your 
inexperienced emotions are liable to run away with your reason, and before 
you knew it you could find yourself madly in love with somebody at whom, 
if you were 18, you would take a second and a third and a tenth look before 
permitting yourself to be madly in love. You might even feel that you had 
to marry a particular boy at 17 (in fact, you might have to marry him at 17 
to keep out of sin), and then by the time you were 18 you could be wishing 
you still had your freedom to choose a partner more wisely. 


If you answer that I seemed to O.K. the weekly dates of my December 
correspondent, you should recall that I said that these should be in com- 
pany with other couples, and the dates should not be with the same person 
continuously. In other words, a girl of 16 should not take a chance on 
becoming too attached to any boy because young love has its dangers and 
early marriage its drawbacks. This is easier said than done if she goes in 
for dating; it is easier done than said if she does no dating. 


I should add, however, that you can spoil the value of your parents’ ruling 
entirely by letting it make you bitter or rebellious. There is an old saying 
that only an obedient girl can become a wise and prudent mother. You could 
ruin your character for any vocation by pouting, talking back, feeling aggrieved 
and persecuted. Forget marriage and boys for a while, and work on your 
character and education, and I’ll prophesy a happier marriage for you than 
for any of your dating and courting classmates. 
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The Lent of Peter Norton 


A story of the complications that may arise from a little real pen- 
ance. And of the wisdom that may be born of the complications. 


E. F. Miller 


ALL I can do is tell the story as it was 
told to me. For more details you'll have 
to consult Peter Norton himself, al- 
though I feel quite certain that he will 
not be pleased if you pester him with 
questions concerning an affair that he 
is anxious to forget about as quickly 
as he can. After all, it is an affair of 
the heart. Only the man with a skin of 
cactus feels no hurt at the prodding 
of prying tongues and sharpened ears 
if he is involved in an affair of the 
heart. I would know nothing of the story 
myself were it not for a slight service 
I rendered Peter Norton in a moment 
of embarrassment while dining at the 
same table with him (quite by accident) 
in a restaurant known as the Acorn on 
the near northside in Chicago. 

I was half way through my dinner; 
he was finished with his. There was 
nothing unusual in two total strangers 
dining at the same table in a crowded 
restaurant. Thus, I was going about 
my business of eating with calmness 
and detachment. This man across from 
me was no concern of mine. Then it was 
I noticed the solicitous hanging on of 
the waiter, I might even say, his obvi- 
ous attachment to our corner of the 
room, indeed, to our very table. What 
was wrong with him? The words of rep- 
rimand were on the tip of my tongue 
when I saw my table companion search- 
ing through his pockets with great dili- 
gence and failing utterly to find what 
he sought. It was evident that he was 
without funds. It was also evident that 
he was not a tramp, putting on a small 
show for the purpose of gaining a meal 


at the expense of a gullible third party. 
The bill was lying upright on the table 
so that I could see it. It said eighty- 
five cents. I pulled a handful of change 
out of my pocket. 

“Allow me,” I said, dropping a half 
dollar, a quarter and a dime on the 
table. 

It isn’t too often these days that 
young people allow themselves to be 
abashed. It is next to impossible to 
bring confusion upon their heads. One 
can generally be assured of the honesty 
and integrity of a young man if one 
can cause a blush to suffuse his face. 
The young man sitting opposite me 
blushed when he saw my money on the 
table. Apparently he was not accus- 
tomed to the practice of having his 
meals paid for by people he had never 
seen before. 

“T ought to say,” he said, “‘I 
wouldn’t think of it.’ But in my present 
circumstances such a pose would be 
silly. I’m in no mood to spend the 
afternoon washing dishes. [ll say in- 
stead ‘thanks’. If you tell me your name 
and address, or if you let me know 
where I can meet you later on this week, 
I'll pay you back.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied. ‘Eighty-five 
cents never broke a man yet. It won’t 
break me. Forget about paying me back. 
Glad to help. If there is anything else 
I can do—” I went back to eating my 
dinner, not wanting to give the im- 
pression of excessive curiosity. I was 
not curious. I had enough worries of 
my own without taking on more that 
were none of my business. Having paid 











my respects to charity, I would be 
happy if there were no more demands 
upon my time or money in this particu- 
lar case. But such was not to be. The 
boy was clean-shaven and well-dressed. 
To me he seemed the typical college 
student. My hunch was right. He was 
a college student, a senior at North- 
western university. The story came out 
gradually. 

He was living above the restaurant 
where we were eating. You know what 
it’s like in some of those sections just 
off the loop in Chicago. Mostly ware- 
houses, secondhand stores and here and 
there a rundown apartment or hotel 
serving the once-upon-a-time respectable 
and famous. I happened to be eating in 
this restaurant because of unfinished 
business I had in the neighborhood. 
The place was handy, the time was 
noon, and I was hungry. I looked 
around now and saw how dingy and 
dirty the premises were. If it was like 
this downstairs, where inspections from 
the city sanitary department could be 
expected from time to time, what must 
it be like upstairs? Very probably bed 
bugs, the all-pervading odor of disin- 
fectant, and cracked and crooked furni- 
ture that was gradually dying from the 
disease of having lived too long. He 
told me that his name was Peter Norton. 
We shook hands. I continued my meal. 
He continued his story. 

There were really three parts to the 
story, touching three people or three 
sets of people. The first had to do with 
his family, the second with a priest 
whom he did not know from Adam, 
and the third with his fiancee who bore 
the fantastic name of Jocyln. Each one 
of these carried a share of responsibility 
for his present penurious and melan- 
choly predicament. 

His home was in River Forest, one 
of the wealthier suburbs of Chicago, 
and his family consisted of mother and 
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father, one sister and one brother. His 
father owned a foundry that made bolts 
and nuts; and consequently he was rich. 
The religion of his father was rugged 
individualism and the right of a citizen 
to make his millions in life without let 
or hindrance from church or state. He 
had no time for unions or organized 
labor. He, the owner of the foundry, 
would set the conditions under which 
work would be done in the foundry. 
Especially he had no time for the Cath- 
olic Church which told him (in the 
person of a priest) that he was wrong 
in this, that the men whom he em- 
ployed had a clear and unquestionable 
right to have a say concerning these 
conditions too. The mere statement al- 
most gave him apoplexy. 

Thus, it was no small shock when 
Peter came home one night and an- 
nounced to his assembled family that 
he had become a Catholic. He had no 
idea that the simple act of being bap- 
tized could cause such thundering rever- 
berations, His father at first took it as 
a joke. It was at the dinner table. The 
announcement was greeted with a grunt. 
And out of the grunt came the words, 
“You young college fellows will have 
your jokes. I remember when I was going 
to college the fad was to swallow gold 
fish alive. We thought it was great fun. 
But you’d better be careful about this 
Catholic thing, son. People might get you 
wrong. They might really think that 
you signed up. Don’t carry it too far.” 

“But I did sign up,” said Peter. “I’m 
a Catholic out of conviction. I don’t 
see what’s so funny about that. Lots 
of people are Catholics.” 

“It’s that Jocyln,” -put in Peter’s 
mother. “I knew she’d get him into her 
religion before she was finished with 
him. I warned you, Peter, all along. 
You'll have to admit that I told you 
it was dangerous to go out with those 
Catholic girls, that there was no tell- 
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ing what they would do to you. You 
wouldn’t listen. Now it’s too late.” She 
began to cry. 

“Tt is not too late,” said father with 
an undertone of threat in his voice. 
“By no means is it too late. Peter knows 
where his bread is buttered. It’s only 
a matter of his resigning from the 
Catholic religion. He was a Catholic 
when he came in a little while ago. 
Now he’s a Catholic no longer. It’s easy. 
Isn’t that right, Peter?” 

“Y’m afraid I can’t agree with you, 
Dad,” answered Peter. “It’s not quite 
so easy as you make it out to be. As 
I told you, I’m thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of this religion. You don’t 
want me to go against my conscience, my 
convictions, do you?” 

“Of course not. By no means. Follow 
your conscience. Stay with your con- 
victions.” The tone was ominous. “But 
follow your conscience and stay with 
your convictions in any place except 
this house. No Catholic will sleep under 
this roof, not even my son. That means 
tonight too. When you’re good and 
hungry and can’t meet your bills, per- 
haps your conscience and convictions 
will loosen up a bit and let you come 
home where you can follow common 
sense. That’s final.” 

A scene ensued, mother pleading, sis- 
ter crying, father sweating and swear- 
ing softly to himself. But there was no 
changing of the paternal mind. Peter 
moved out that very night and found 
a room above the restaurant where I 
was eating my dinner. He still had some 
of the money left that he received when 
he got out of the army. If he watched 
it carefully, it would see him to his 
graduation from college. After gradu- 
ation he could get a job and be entirely 
independent of his father. 

“And this Jocyln that your mother 
spoke of,” I said. “How does she feel 
about your expulsion from the bosom 


and bankroll of your family?” 

“Ah, Jocyln!” A look of deep sad- 
ness came upon his face. “While it is 
the truth that I did not become a Cath- 
olic just for her—perhaps I started 
out with that idea in mind, for she was 
a very beautiful and wonderful girl, 
and of course a Catholic—still she 
could have helped me bear the burden 
of the new religion if she had wanted 
to. When my father threw me out, I 
thought she would amply make up for 
what I lost. On the contrary, compli- 
cations immediately began to set in.” 

“Tt might have been that she had 
heard about your being disinherited, 
you know. Catholics too sometimes 
have long and sticky fingers. Or haven’t 
you found that out as yet?” My din- 
ner was over and I should have been 
on my way. I had many things to do in 
the course of the afternoon. But it was 
impossible to go before I heard the 
end of the story. “It seems to me,” I 
continued with some recklessness, “that 
Jocyln had two strikes called on her 
in the very name they gave her at 
birth. Her mother must have been un- 
reliable and flighty from the start.” 

“No, don’t get Jocyln wrong,” he 
protested. “It wasn’t that at all. The 
whole difficulty started with Lent. You 
know what Lent is, don’t you?” I as- 
sured him that I did. I told him that 
I was a Catholic too. Well, that broke 
down any last reserve that he may have 
had. He plunged once more into his 
story. 

e 

Just a couple of Sundays before, 
Peter had gone to Mass at old St. 
Peter’s church at Polk and Dearborn, 
a hundred yards or so from the Dear- 
born Station. For years St. Peter’s had 
been run by Franciscans. It is run by 
Franciscans now. As everybody knows, 
Franciscan monks tell the truth to all 
who come to hear them even though 








sometimes what they say may be hard 
to take. And they use clear and simple 
language in the telling. 

On this Sunday the monk talked 
about Lent, which was to begin on the 
following Wednesday. Peter listened to 
the sermon closely. The priest said 
that people ought to give up something 
that they really liked, and that the 
giving up should last until Easter. 
Christ gave up His life. Christians 
shouldn’t find it too hard to give up 
a little thing like smoking or going to 
movies or eating candy. Peter had 
never heard much about that sort of 
thing before. It sounded good to him. 
If a man never does anything that’s 
hard in all his life, when at last he’s 
given a chance and a motive for doing 
something that’s hard, he’s glad to tear 
right into it. That’s the way he felt 
as he listened to the priest. The monk 
was a good talker. A big man, fat as 
Falstaff. Loud voice. And convinced of 
what he was saying although his ap- 
pearance would not suggest much fast- 
ing and penance as far as his stomach 
was concerned. But he put over the 
idea. Peter began to think. 

After the Mass he went immediately 
to his room above the restaurant. With- 
out waiting to take breakfast (he had 
received Holy Communion), he sat 
down at a rickety desk and drew out 
pencil and paper for a notation of the 
penances he intended to assume. It 
might be good, he decided, to put aside 
for the duration of Lent all signs of 
levity and worldly fashion in his dress 
by wearing his dark suit, his black 
shoes and his most sombre tie. That 
would be the first resolution. I noticed 
that he was dressed thus as I sat with 
him at the table in the restaurant. At 
* the time of our conversation, it was 
the second week of Lent. 

In regard to the other penances which 
he felt he should practice, he said that 
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he had difficulty in fastening on to one 
that would really hurt. Over and above 
fasting and abstaining, of course. He 
was a child of the Church. He would 
fast and abstain without question. It 
was the voluntary and self-imposed pen- 
ance that had him stopped. 

For an hour he sat at the desk try- 
ing to figure out something that was 
really tough. He could give up smok- 
ing; but there would be no mortification 
in that for the simple reason that he 
had already made the sacrifice of 
tobacco due to the poverty-stricken 
condition of his purse. He couldn’t 
afford to smoke and eat at the same 
time. It had to be either the one or the 
other. Smoking went; eating remained. 
Drinking had never caused him any 
trouble. He could take liquor or leave it 
alone. It would be no inconvenience to 
give up drinking during Lent. As far as 
the movies were concerned—who wanted 
to go to the ordinary movie nowadays? 
The mentally undeveloped and incom- 
petent, and very small children, paid 
out money regularly to see the incred- 
ible pomposities that came from Holly- 
wood under the title of entertainment; 
but not Peter Norton. So said Peter 
Norton to himself in his room above 
the restaurant. The real penance would 
be to be forced to attend a couple of 
moving pictures a week during Lent. 
He didn’t think that he would be able 
to stand it. 

What was there besides all these 
penances, which were not penances at 
all for him? He examined the cracked 
and water-soaked ceiling, chewed the 
end off his pencil, said a sharp prayer 
to all the saints that he had been hear- 
ing about in his newly-found religion. 
The thought did not occur to him to go 
out and ask somebody what was gen- 
erally done by a person in his circum- 
stances. He knew no priests except the 
one who. instructed him, and that one 
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was out of town. He had few Catholic 
friends besides Jocyln. Jocyln! He sat 
up straight in his chair. He had been 
forgetting about Jocyln. 

He remembered what the monk had 
said in his sermon. The penance prac- 
ticed should be something that hurt, 
something that dug like hooks right 
down into the flabby tissues of the soul. 
If it did not cause pain, it was of no 
value; it was only a show and would 
cause more harm than good, like the 
diamond-studded whips with which the 
rich scourged themselves in the middle 
ages. 

Peter leaned over the table, and a 
look of utter disillusionment came over 
his face. “I thought that I had hit 
on something really unique,” he said. 
“Jocyln was a lovely girl. I wanted to 
be with her all the time. And when- 
ever one of our dates came to an end, 
I counted the hours until we would 
have another. That was the kind of 
girl she was—the magnet kind, if you 
get what I mean. She had the power 
of the law of gravity, the drawing force 
of a hypnotist. Well, I could not think 
of anything more painful than the 
thought of not seeing her for a space 
of time. The thought of not seeing her 
until Easter Sunday—six whole weeks 
—that was unbearable. But I would do 
it. I would tell her at once. I felt that 
she would understand and go along with 
me all the way. She was a Catholic the 
same as I was. Perhaps she couldn’t 
find an adequate penance to do either.” 
He slumped down in his chair and 
rested his forehead on his closed hands. 
He fell into silence. I coughed discreetly. 
Time was going by. I simply had to be 
on my way. Still silence. 

“What happened?” I finally asked. 

He looked at me as though waking 
from a dream. The story went on. | 

No sooner had he taken the resolution 
to give up Jocyln as a Lenten penance 


than he put on his hat, mounted the 
elevated and allowed himself to be 
transported to her home. It was a Sun- 
day afternoon, the Sunday before Ash 
Wednesday. 

To make matters easy for himself, 
he had made up his mind to tell Jocyln 
of the penance he intended to practice 
the moment he saw her. An hour in 
her presence would change the firmest 
will into a jelly of irresolution and in- 
action. She kissed him and led him to 
his accustomed chair in the parlor. 

“Darling,” he said, as he sat down 
at her side,” “I have something impor- 
tant I want to talk over with you.” 

“Oh Peter, what is it?” Jocyln cried. 
“But wait. Don’t tell me yet. I have 
something important I want to tell you 
too. Let me tell my news first.” She 
paused. Her head bowed. Her words 
came in a whisper. “Peter dear,” she 
said, “let’s get married right away. It’s 
not permitted for us to get married 
during Lent, you know. That means that 
we'd have to wait until after Easter. 
Let’s go over and see my priest right 
away and make arrangements for us to 
be married tomorrow or Tuesday. I 
know that they don’t like to do that in 
the Church. But if you insist, they'll 
do it. Oh, Peter, I love you so much.” 

If Peter had been wise, he would 
have done one of two things: he would 
have altered his Lenten resolution; or 
he would have gone about announcing 
it to Jocyln in a most soothing and dip- 
lomatic way. He did neither. Without 
tact or caution or any thought of con- 
sequences, he blurted out, “But Jocyln, 
my news is just the opposite of yours. 
I was going to propose a mutual pen- 
ance for us to perform, namely, not 
only not to get married between now 
and Easter, but not even to see each 
other for that length of time. I hunted 
and hunted for some good penance to 
perform. I couldn’t think of any till I 
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thought of you. What do you think of 
it?” 

The question was unnecessary. Jocyln 
drew away from him as though he were 
covered with poison ivy. At first she 
appeared to be stunned. This gave way 
to tears—tears in such abundance that 
they flowed down her cheeks like water 
from a spigot. The tears in turn made 
room for anger, or rather mingled with 
it. And it was a terrible anger. The 
tone of the words that came from out 
its depths was to the effect that Peter 
was using her for a penance, her whom 
he had said so often he loved more than 
his life. It was simply a case of his tak- 
ing the Catholic religion too seriously, 
that he did not have to become a monk 
to be a good Catholic, that he was los- 
ing his mind. And until he found his 
mind again, goodbye, she didn’t want 
to have anything to do with him. Hardly 
knowing what had happened he found 
himself on the street, his hat in his 
hands and the door of his beloved’s 
house closed tight upon him. 

“And so, here I am now in this 
crummy building, my whole world fallen 
down upon me,” he said to me sadly. 
“And I don’t know what to do.” 

“Haven’t you seen Jocyln since that 
eventful Sunday afternoon?” 

“No, I haven’t. A couple of things 
have hit me hard since the blowup. 
First, I know that she was wrong in 
saying that I was taking the Catholic 
religion too strictly. I’m inclined to be- 
lieve that she wasn’t taking it strictly 
enough. Secondly, she put into my 
mind an idea that is flying around 
there like a bug that maybe I should 
be a monk. And thirdly, even though 
I love her with all my heart and will 
never be able to love anybody else the 
same way, still I am beginning to won- 
der if she would be the kind of wife 
I want, the kind of wife that would 
go down the road with me, taking the 


tough things with the easy, and laugh- 
ing and joking through it all. I saw a 
side of her the last time we met that 
I had never seen before. Maybe I am 
lucky after all. Yet, I feel terrible. I 
feel as though it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
at all to go out and shoot myself. Of 
course, I won’t. But you know how it is.” 

“Are you going to stick to the pen- 
ance you decided on and make no at- 
tempt to see Jocyln before Easter?” 
I asked. 

“Definitely,” he answered. 

“Your problem is settled then,” I 
said. “You wait and see. On Easter 
Sunday you will have the solution. The 
Lord will give it to you. And in the 
meantime I would try not to worry if 
I were you. And perhaps you should 
eat a little better. You look as though 
you’ve been starved. Say, why don’t 
you come over to my house next Sun- 
day evening and let my wife give you 
something really good to eat? And she 
can give you some advice too. How 
about it?” I was now on my feet, ready 
to sprint from the restaurant the mo- 
ment I could do so gracefully. 

Peter didn’t look any too happy at 
the prospect. But he accepted the in- 
vitation. I shook hands with him and 
departed. I’m rather anxious for Easter 
to come to see what will happen. Of 
course, I’m only a man, and don’t know 
too much about such matters. But I 
think I’d let Jocyln go if I were he. I’m 
afraid she’d be a poor bet as a wife. 
I’m open to correction, however. One 
thing I am pretty sure of is this—it 
was a mighty fine penance that Peter 
hit upon to practice. And that’s why I 
felt so sure that keeping to it diligently 
would give him the solution of his prob- 
lem. Real penance has a most fantastic 
way of clearing atmospheres and set- 
tling questions that otherwise might go 
unsettled. At least, that’s what the 
saints found out. 





Kiss the Boys and Girls Goodbye 


So they sang when millions of them went off to war. There’s a better 
reason for still singing the song, though too many young people have 


never heard of it. 


M. J. Huber 


SOME MONTHS AGO a high school 
boy, appearing on a television program, 
was being asked the usual introductory 
questions by the master of ceremonies. 
In answer to one question, for the bene- 
fit of the studio audience and the thou- 
sands of listener-lookers in the homes 
across the land, he said: “I sing and I 
dance.” 

“And what,” asked the master of cere- 
monies, “do you intend to do when 
you finish high school?” 

The boy answered, “Oh, I’m going to 
be a priest.” 

Just a moment of absolute silence 
followed that remark. It was so un- 
usual, so unlooked for in that setting 
on the stage, in the midst of the parade 
of singers, dancers and mimics, who had 
their hearts set on a career in the en- 
tertainment world, that it seemed to 
snap the continuity of the program. 
It was almost possible to see the cocked 
ears, the open mouths, the goggling 
eyes of the audience without the aid 
of the television camera. Then a burst 
of hearty applause for the boy who 
was going to be a priest brought things 
to life again, and the show went on, 
while the audience settled back com- 
fortably and gradually forgot that some- 
body had suddenly opened a door into 
a strange world and shouted, “Surprise!” 

e 

When boys and girls in great num- 
bers leave home to take up married 
life, as they are doing every day, no- 
body is surprised or becomes even slight- 
ly disturbed. That is as it should be. 
But when even one boy or one girl leaves 


home to enter the seminary or the 
convent, the event, no matter what 
other mixed emotions it arouses, almost 
always produces a certain amount of 
surprise on the part of those who hear 
of it. Perhaps this is true because so great 
a percentage of the boys and girls leave 
home to enter marriage that people 
have become accustomed to the phen- 
omenon and consider it the normal pro- 
cedure for everybody. On the other 
hand, so few boys and girls leave home 
to be priests and brothers and sisters 
that the event can certainly not be called 
an ordinary, everyday affair, and the 
surprise it causes may be merely the 
result of the fact that the procedure 
is extraordinary and unusual. 

For a number of years it has been 
quite a problem to find boys and girls 
who want to be priests or brothers and 
girls who want to be nuns. During the 
recent war years, when the world and 
the people in it were shaken up a bit 
and jolted out of their taken-for-granted 
and comfortable way of life, when per- 
sons young and old had to face sacrifice 
and conflict, when they had the oppor- 
tunity to take a good long surprising 
look into another world through the door 
called sudden death, and to see what 
is on the other side, then it was that 
boys and girls and men and women 
turned in great numbers to the semin- 
ary, the monastery and the convent. 

But no one needs to be told now that 
the war is over. Things are going along 
in the world just about as they did 
before the war, and once more priests 
and brothers and sisters are praying, 
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pleading, seeking, hoping and even ad- 
vertising for others to join them in the 
work they are doing for God and souls. 
Year by year the number of young 
people who want to join the ranks of 
priests and brothers and sisters becomes 
smaller and more discouraging. At the 
same time the need for more priests 
and brothers and sisters is increasing. 
Hundreds of parishes in Europe and 
perhaps as many towns in our country 
have no priest to care for the people. 
The twenty-six million Catholics in the 
United States could be fifty-two or sixty 
million or more, not only by reason of 
conversions, but by the prevention of 
the loss that is suffered each year in the 
great numbers who give up the practice 
of their faith because they have no 
church and no priest. Again and again 
the sisters are forced to refuse requests 
to take over schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages because of a lack of sisters. Half 
of our Catholic children are not in 
Catholic schools. 

Certainly these facts justify priests 
and sisters when they ask, “Why aren’t 
our Catholic homes giving us more boys 
and girls to carry on the work that is 
waiting to be done?” 

And the foreign missions! Let us say 
it quietly, because it is like telling the 
score after the home team has taken 
a terrific beating. Oh, the foreign mis- 
sions! 

In June, 1949, there were 4,123 mis- 
sionaries from the United States working 
in the foreign field. This included 
priests, brothers and sisters. The total 
number of foreign missionaries from all 
countries was 80,000. A little more than 
5% of all foreign missionaries are from 
the United States or from America, if 
we may use that name, so proudly but 
incorrectly applied to our nation. 

Let us repeat that statement just to 
see how it sounds to American or any 
other ears: 5% of all foreign mission- 
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aries are Americans. America, the 
beautiful—America, the greatest na- 
tion and the greatest show on earth, 
—America, the country that gave 
the world the automobile, the air- 
plane, the atom bomb and apple pie,— 
America, the country that can (if given 
just a bit of time) send several million 
soldiers into any part of the world and 
beat any nation to its knees and shout, 
“We win again!”—America has given 
to the world only five out of every one 
hundred missionaries in the foreign 
field! 

Mr. and Mrs. American Catholic, the 
next time you stand while the band 
plays The Star Spangled Banner, don’t 
let the music give you only a senti- 
mental thrill. Instead, let it be an in- 
spiration to say a silent prayer for 
America, that the land of the free and 
the home of the brave will produce 
more priests and brothers and sisters 
and send many more missionaries to 
the lands across the sea. 

e 

It will not help to solve the problem 
to look around in your neighborhood 
and ask: “Well, why doesn’t the 
Mulligan family give a priest to the 
church? They have five boys and cer- 
tainly they could give up one of them. 
Why don’t the Grabowski’s give a girl 
to the convent? They have six girls and 
all so good.” It is much better to stay 
right at home and ask: “Why doesn’t 
my family give a boy or a girl to God?” 

Out of the great number of boys 
and girls finishing high school each 
year, by far too small a number choose 
the priesthood or the religious life. In 
a class of eighty to a hundred there 
may be four to six making such a choice 
and usually not all of these will per- 
severe in their choice. Is this all that 
God wants for His special work out 
of eighty or a hundred? He wants more, 
many more. St. John Bosco said that 
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one out of every three young people 
is blessed with the beginnings of a voca- 
tion to the priesthood or the religious 
life. What happens to these beginnings? 

No one is justified in being led by 
these statements to say: “Well, not 
everybody can be a priest or go to the 
convent.” No, not everybody. But many 
more; many more than are now answer- 
ing the call of God. 

When Our Lord asks boys and girls 
to follow Him and do His special work, 
He ordinarily waits for some quiet 
moment in the daily life of the boy 
or girl and He merely whispers, “I 
want you. I want you to be a priest. 
I want you to be a nun.” Sometimes 
that call is only the gentlest nudge. 
Why don’t more young people answer? 
Here are two simple reasons: 

1. Because the world makes so much 
noise in their ears that they cannot 
hear the gentle call of God. 

2. Because, if by chance they should 
hear the call of God, they do not have 
the courage and generosity to answer it. 

It is not their fault alone. Perhaps 
very little of it is their fault. It is the 
fault of others, parents, relatives, even 
priests and sisters, for not doing a better 
job of showing the young people how 
to live. Many of us, without realizing 
it, must have slipped up somewhere, 
somehow; because if we had all done 
what we were supposed to do, things 
would be going along normally accord- 
ing to God’s plan, and the young peo- 
ple would be answering God’s call in 
sufficient numbers. 

I said that the world is making so 
much noise in the ears of boys and girls 
that they cannot hear the call of God. 
Maybe you do not believe that. But 
suppose you were the guardian angel 
of some young person here on earth, 
named Louella, and God told you: “My 
angel, I want you to go to Louella down 
there and tell her that I want her to 


be a nun.” Would you jump at the job, 
knowing that Louella was right in the 
groove so far as being hep is concerned? 
Or would you rather feel like saying: 
“Dear Lord, what chance have I to sell 
her that idea? There’s too much noise 
around her. She'll never hear me. 
Shows, parties, dances, movies, music 
on platters and on wires and tapes and 
coming out like a wave of noise from 
an unimaginable variety of instruments, 
music coming through the air via radio 
and hours and hours of music and 
entertainment and commercials on 
television; magazines, newspapers, tele- 
phone calls, boogie-woogie and jitter- 
bugging,—not that any of these things 
are bad in themselves, Lord, but look 
and listen to all the rush and roar of 
cars and buses and taxis and everybody 
talking, talking, talking at the same 
time. Besides, she goes to high school 
and it just wears her out with all the 
activities. Honestly, dear Lord, I can’t 
get her to sit down long enough to 
listen to me. And I should tell her that 
you want her to go to the convent, 
Lord?” Yes, if you were that angel, 
wouldn’t you be tempted to say: “Lord, 
let’s forget about Louella and pin this 
on somebody else.” 

But there aren’t very many others. 
Too many of them are just like Louella. 
And whose fault is that? Not Louella’s 
alone. Maybe her mother and father 
had something to do with it by not 
doing anything like showing Louella 
how to live. Maybe they just let Lou- 
ella grow up like a weed in a garden 
of weeds. 

e 

I said also that if young people do, 
by chance, hear the call of God, they 
do not have the courage and generosity 
to answer it. Again, whose fault is that? 
Answer that by asking: “Who is train- 
ing them? With whom do they live? 
Whom do they resemble?” 
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More and more we are hearing the 
expression, “The American Way of 
Life.” This is the way of life in which 
young Americans are being trained. But 
the American way of life that means so 
many good things is also beginning to 
mean: freedom from sacrifice, freedom 
from work, freedom from service to 
others, freedom from everything and 
freedom from everybody except myself. 
The American way of life that can feed 
our desires with so many delightful 
things can also begin to strangle Amer- 
icans with selfishness and bleed them 
of the last drop of courage and gener- 
osity. The American way of life, which 
could be a blessing, can become a curse 
if it closes ears and hearts to the invita- 
tion of Christ when He says, “Come, 
follow Me.” 

Some of the young people say: “Sure, 
I'll give myself to God and work for 
others, for souls, maybe for five or ten 
years, but not for life.” And others, 
“Yes, I'd love to be a priest or sister 
but it ties you down too much. You 
can’t go places and do things as you 
like.” 

Yes, it takes courage and generosity 
and loyalty to leave home and family 
and keep on doing God’s work for life, 
and there is good reason to say that 
boys and girls are not being trained to 
have the courage and generosity and 
loyalty it takes. They are being trained 
to go places and do things but not the 
right places and the right things; they 
are being trained to want to get away 
from being tied down; but it is not 
pointed out to them that the easiest 
and surest way to escape being tied 
down by the ball and chain we call the 
world is to run away from it and lose 
yourself in the loving arms of God; 
and then when you have given up the 
world to come back to it and overcome 
it by taking care of it and serving it for 
the love of God. Above all they are not 
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being taught by word and example to 
pray and ask God to take over for them 
when their generosity and courage fail. 

Some fathers and mothers never think 
of praying for the blessing of having a 
priest or a nun in the family. They 
forget the words of Christ: “The harvest 
is plentiful enough, but the laborers are 
few; you must ask the Lord to whom 
the harvest belongs to send laborers out 
for the harvesting.” And He did not add 
for the benefit of any particular indi- 
viduals: “But don’t ask this for your 
boys and girls.” 

In the last war we heard of many acts 
of courage and generosity and loyalty 
done by young people for their country 
and sometimes of acts done to save the 
lives of others. Our young people still 
have what it takes when the going gets 
tough. But just there is the difficulty: 
the going doesn’t get tough enough here 
at home. The American Way of Life is 
too easy to train them for generosity 
and self-sacrifice on a big scale. If a 
group of young people were reminded 
that the number of young Americans 
who died in the war to take a rocky 
little dot of an island in the Pacific is 
by far greater than the number of 
American priests and sisters who have 
lived and died to capture all of China, 
Japan and India for Christ, they might 
feel a bit abashed. 

But once in a while a boy or girl 
does listen and hear that call and does 
have the generosity and courage to 
answer and walk away from the crowd; 
and as the few, the very few, walk 
away, the crowd looks after them and 
says wonderingly: “A life—a whole life 
for God and for souls? Oh, that’s won- 
derful!” And the crowd turns away and 
huddles together again in its tight, 
closed circle. And the show goes on, 
while all together they join in the 
chorus: “You can’t beat the world for 
fun!” 





Portrait of Christ 


Joseph and Nicodemus 


The story of the two rich men who buried Christ’s mangled body. 
R. J. Miller 


THERE ARE wealthy persons at the 
beginning, in the middle, and at the 
end of the Passion of Christ. The mys- 
terious owner of the Upper Room, where 
Our Lord held His Last Supper with 
the Twelve, stands at the beginning. 
The somewhat less mysterious wife of 
the Roman Governor Pontius Pilate, 
Claudia Procula, who tried in vain to 
rescue Him from death, is at its mid- 
way point. And at the end we have 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimethea 
who took His mangled corpse down 
from the cross and placed it in the ex- 
pensive mausoleum Joseph had just 
finished hewing out of rock for his own 
burial when his time should come. 

Tradition and legend have occupied 
themselves with these two generous 
wealthy men, and woven more mystery 
about them than is the case with many 
another character in the Gospel story. 
But the actual record of their role in 
the Passion of Christ is a story of cour- 
age and constancy on the part of weal- 
thy men that has its own intriguing 
interest. 

Both Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
methea were outstanding members of 
Jewish society. Members of the San- 
hedrin, the great governing body of 
the Jews (which was a kind of national 
cabinet and supreme court combined 
in one), they nevertheless were striking 
exceptions to the vast majority of that 
body insofar as they were both “dis- 
ciples of Jesus.” Even though this was 
“secretly for fear of the Jews”, they 
still had the courage to raise their voices 
in public at least on occasion against 
the obstinate malice of their colleagues. 


St. John relates in his seventh chapter 
that on one occasion some six months 
before Our Lord’s Passion, when the 
Sanhedrin was already plotting His 
death, Nicodemus dared to speak up 
and demand (what was after all a mat- 
ter of justice): 


Doth our law judge any man, unless it 
first hear him, and know what he doth? 


But elemental justice had no standing 
against the determined hatred of the 
majority of the Jewish supreme court. 

Joseph of Arimethea had taken his 
stand during the very trial of Our Lord. 
St. Luke says: “He had not consented 
to their counsel and doings.” 

Of the two, Joseph seems to have 
been a little more daring. It was he 
who went in “boldly” to Pilate and 
asked for the body of Jesus for burial; 
only then did Nicodemus appear on the 
scene with his.“mixture of myrrh and 
aloes” to serve as a kind of hasty em- 
balming for Our Lord’s body. 

In fact, Joseph’s “boldness” here 
seems to have been something in the 
way of stealing a march on his col- 
leagues in the Sanhedrin. After Our 
Lord died on Good Friday afternoon, 
the priests and scribes suddenly realized 
that it would be very unfitting to have 
the bodies of three crucified criminals 
hanging in a public place when the 
Sabbath began at six o’clock that eve- 
ning, especially since this was to be a 
very special holiday Sabbath, connected 
with the Paschal celebration. So they 
thought and talked among themselves 
of making sure their victims were dead, 
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of taking down their bodies and get- 
ting rid of them anyhow, tossing them 
perhaps into some common ditch of a 
grave. Joseph of Arimethea realized 
that this was exactly what might hap- 
pen; he may even have overheard his 
fellow Sanhedrists at their plotting. So 
he decided to steal a march on them. 
He would go to Pilate before they did, 
and ask that Our Lord’s body be con- 
signed to him for burial. 
This is just what he did. 


He went in boldly to Pilate (says St. 
Mark) and asked for the body of Jesus. 
But Pilate was surprised that He should 
be already dead. 


Meanwhile the other members of the 
Sanhedrin had arrived at Pilate’s resi- 
dence, with their request in regard to 
Our Lord and the two thieves, 


That their legs might be broken and they 
be taken away. 


The two requests were inspired by 
widely differing motives, but one, after 
all, only completed the other. The Jews 
only wanted to get rid of the body of 
Christ; Joseph only wanted to bury it. 

No provision had been made for a 
grave for Our Lord, of course. The 
tragic events of the Passion had been 
so rapid and the outcome of His trial 
so uncertain until the last moment that 
no one had thought of such a need. 

IIere Joseph of Arimethea had risen 
to the height of generosity. He had de- 
cided to bury Our Lord in the tomb or 
mausoleum he had prepared for him- 
self, “his own new monument”, says St. 
Matthew, “which he had hewn out of 
rock.” 

While he was anxiously waiting in 
Pilate’s ante-room for the governor’s 
final permission, other details of the 
tragic business he had in hand must 
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have occupied his mind. Our Lord had 
died at three o’clock, and the burial 
would have to be completed by six. 
At that hour the Sabbath rest would 
begin by Jewish law, and then no work 
whatever could be done. But precious 
moments had flown by after Our Lord’s 
death until Joseph had convinced him- 
self He was really dead; more had gone 
by until he realized the need of Pilate’s 
permission for the burial; and still more 
were being occupied now in the gover- 
nor’s palace with this business of wait- 
ing for the permission. It must have 
been close to five o’clock, if not after, 
and Joseph was still in Pilate’s hall. 
The two men would be fortunate if they 
had Him in the tomb by six o’clock. 

Perhaps he could strew some myrrh 
and aloes over the corpse; his friend 
Nicodemus, might think of that; or per- 
haps the two rich men had already hast- 
ily planned together each one’s share 
of the burial: Joseph to get permis- 
sion to take the body, then to purchase 
the shroud; Nicodemus to purchase the 
mixture of myrrh and aloes and have 
it ready. 

Meanwhile Pilate had despatched 
orders that the legs of the crucified be 
broken, and their death certified back 
to him. This breaking of the legs, by 
the way, was one of the savage features 
of crucifixion. It was employed, as in 
this case, to hasten death. The victims 
were thereby deprived of any support 
they had from their feet. Suspended by 
their hands alone, a series of agonizing 
muscular spasms set in, augmented by 
the torture of their crushed legs, which 
ended with a literally heartrending mus- 
cular paroxysm in the chest, causing 
death. They died, it might be said, of 
pain. 

The two thieves were despatched in 
this manner. But the soldiers found 
Our Lord already dead. In His weak- 
ened condition the spasms had already 
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taken place; He too died of pain. So 
one of the soldiers stepped back, lifted 
and poised his lance, and then ran it full 
force into His sacred side. It was no 
neat little cut, as we sometimes see on 
pretty crucifixes. “He opened His side,” 
says St. John. A great gaping hole was 
torn open in the entire right side of 
Christ’s chest. 

That was sufficient. The soldier’s 
work was done, and one of them re- 
ported back to Pilate that the condemn- 
ed men were really dead. 

Joseph was thereupon given the per- 
mission he craved, and he hastened out 
into the crowded city. His first steps 
were directed to procuring linen in one 
of the shops. Scripture says little about 
the burial cloth of Our Lord; but if 
the Holy Shroud of Turin, which has 
been venerated for centuries as the one 
used for His burial, is authentic, then 
what Joseph purchased was a linen 
cloth about fourteen feet long and four 
feet wide. With this he hurried to Cal- 
vary. 

Nicodemus was there with his ‘‘mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about a hun- 
dred pound weight”, says St. John. And 
it may be said in passing that in these 
two gifts we have a sign that Joseph 
and Nicodemus were wealthy men, to 
be able to purchase on so short a notice 
expensive gifts of this kind. 

Then followed the sad task of taking 
Our Lord down from the cross. The 
two friends performed this service. Then, 
Christian tradition has it that His life- 
less body was placed first in the arms 
of His heartbroken mother. Michael- 
angelo’s masterpiece, the “Piet&”, has 
given this scene its perfect expression 
in marble. 

But they could not have allowed her 
this consolation for very long that first 
Good Friday afternoon. Time was press- 
ing on, and they had to complete their 
task in all too short a space. They did 


not even have time to wash the sacred 
Body. This is concluded, not from 
Scripture, but from the appearance of 
the Holy Shroud of Turin; the marks 
upon it show only too plainly that what 
had been there enclosed was only a 
bloody, mangled corpse. The Holy 
Shroud reveals also the manner of its 
enclosing. The myrrh and aloes were 
strewn upon the linen cloth. Our Lord’s 
Body was then placed upon it, the 
Head near one end of the fourteen foot 
shroud. The other end was then laid 
back over the front of His Body. Thus 
there are two series of impressions upon 
the Holy Shroud; one of the front, 
the other of the back of Our Lord’s 
bloody Body. 

It may also be said here that these 
impressions have an extraordinary and 
unique character. When photographed, 
as they have been under expert super- 
vision, and the plates are developed, 
the negative turns out to be a positive 
picture of a Man who was crucified, 
scourged, crowned with thorns, “buf- 
feted” in the face, and who has a gap- 
ing wound in His right side. In other 
words, the marks upon the Holy Shroud 
itself are a photographic negative. Scien- 
tists of all kinds, archaeologists, chem- 
ists, physicists, doctors, historians, have 
been engaged for a number of years in 
attempting to explain this most unusual 
phenomenon on some grounds short of 
a miracle, but so far they have been 
able to reach no completely satisfactory 
explanation. 

But to come back to Joseph and Nico- 
demus, the wealthy friends of Christ to 
whom we owe this marvel. The rest of 
the story is briefly told. Hurriedly they 
raised their sacred, tragic burden and 
carried it to Joseph’s new tomb. The 
distance was not far; at the present 
time the site of Calvary and that of 
the Holy Sepulchre are venerated in 
the same church in Jerusalem, that of 
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the Holy Sepulchre. 

Arrived there, they deposited Our 
Lord’s body on the ledge prepared. No 
doubt they allowed Our Lady to take 
her last fond farewell. Then they all 
left the tomb, and rolled the great stone 
before the entrance. 

Such is the story of the two wealthy 
men who stand at the bitter end of 
Christ’s Passion. It is a story of faith 
and generosity under exceptionally dif- 
ficult circumstances, and we would wish 
to know more of these two heroes of 
the burial of Our Lord. 

Such has been also the wish of Chris- 
tian tradition through the ages. Indeed, 
“the wish has been father to the 
thought”. Adventuresome tales, not to 
say wild yarns, have blossomed in their 
footsteps almost more than anywhere 
else in Christian legend. 

Before going into the “wild yarns”, 
we might say that they both have been 
venerated as saints in the Church. The 
“Bollandists”, a group of Jesuits who 
have been conducting researches for 
about three hundred years into the lives 
of the saints, found Joseph of Arime- 
thea venerated in some places as a 
Saint on March 17. They give an ac- 
count of him in their Acta Sanctorum 
under that date, although most of it 
consists in citing and rejecting the “wild 
yarns”, They do add that the canons 
of St. Peter’s in Rome claim to possess 
his arm as a precious relic, and that 
other relics of his are honored in Liege 
and Bruges in Belgium. 

Nicodemus has, or had in some places, 
his feast day on August 3. That is the 
feast of the Finding of the body of 
St. Stephen the first Martyr. It seems 
that together with the body of St. Ste- 
phen there were also found other Saints 
or holy men, among them our Nico- 
demus. The Bollandists list him under 
August 3 among “names passed over 
or transferred elsewhere”, adding that 
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they intend to deal with Nicodemus 
more fully under December 26, the 
feast of St. Stephen. But although the 
Bollandists have been working three 
hundred years on the lives of the Saints, 
beginning with January 1, they have 
not yet got as far as December 26. 

Most of the fantastic legends about 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimethea 
center about “the Holy Grail.” Sober 
historians agree that these legends have 
no historical value, but they have occu- 
pied a prominent place in the romantic 
literature of Christendom for a thou- 
sand years or more, right down to the 
operas of Richard Wagner, Parsifal and 
Lohengrin. 

Some of the more bizarre features 
of these legends are the following. When 
St. Michael the Archangel was strug- 
gling with Lucifer in heaven, a precious 
stone fell out of Lucifer’s crown to the 
earth. This was later fashioned into a 
chalice, and was presented by the Queen 
of Saba to King Solomon. It then was 
passed on by inheritance until it came 
into the possession of Nicodemus. He 
gave it to Our Lord, who used it at the 
Last Supper. 

When Our Lord’s Body was taken 
down from the Cross, Joseph gathered 
some of the Precious Blood into this 
chalice. After the Ascension, Joseph set 
out on his travels with his priceless 
relic, which was thenceforth known as 
“the Holy Grail”. Finally he came to 
England, where he was the founder of 
King Arthur’s “round table”. As is 
evident, he is credited with having 
lived several hnudred years in these 
legends (although less fantastic tales do 
speak of a certain “Joseph” as an early 
missioner in England). He is even pic- 
tured as being related to, or having 
some connection with Merlin, the 
wizard of King Arthur’s time. 

After Joseph’s death (for it seems he 
did finally die, and with no offspring 
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either, which is not surprising, con- 
sidering his age), the angels took pos- 
session of the Holy Grail. It was to be 
invisible until the perfect knight found 
it. 

From that point spring the romantic 
tales of “the quest of the Holy Grail”. 

Not quite so far-fetched, but wild 
enough in its way, is the story more 
directly connected with Nicodemus. It 
is contained in the so called Apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, a publication 
which dates from the early 400’s, and 
seems to be directed to the refutation 


of certain heretics who denied the pas- 


sage of the Apostle’s Creed which reads: 
“He descended into hell’’. 

This document or story describes 
first at some length various arguments 
between Nicodemus and the Jewish 
priests and Pontius Pilate during Our 
Lord’s Passion. Then it passes on to 
the time after His Ascension, and re- 
lates that among those dead persons 
who rose with Our Lord, and (as the 
Gospels themselves say) “came into the 


holy city and appeared to many”, were 
two sons of Simeon, the holy old man 
who had held Our Lord in his arms on 
the occasion of the presentation in the 
temple. 

These two men were introduced to 
the Jewish priests by Nicodemus (ac- 
cording to the apocryphal “Gospel’). 
Thereupon the risen ones relate in great 
detail a number of conversations that 
were carried on by various persons in 
Limbo, when Our Lord “descended into 
hell”: namely by the prophet Isaias, 
Adam, Satan, Beelzebub, David, Haba- 
cuc, Micheas, Henoch, Elias, and others. 

But this is enough of the fantastic 
tales. They do bear witness to the fact, 
however, that Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimethea, these wealthy men, were 
held in veneration by Christian tradi- 
tion. And even without such witness 
we can share that veneration for the 
two men who defied convention and 
human respect to be true to our Lord 
when many closer friends, “leaving Him, 
all fled away”. 


Code for Nurses 

The following rules, noted by the Catholic Young Peoples’ Friend, are 
posted up in a certain training school for nurses. Their obvious purpose is 
to inculcate service of the heart, without which service of the hands is lifeless: 

1. I will not permit myself to speak while angry, and I will not make 
a bitter retort to one who speaks to me in anger. 

2. I will neither gossip about the failings of another, nor will I permit 
any other person to speak such gossip to me. 

3. I will respect weakness and defer to it at all times. 

4. I will always express gratitude for any favor or service rendered to me. 

5. I will not fail to express sympathy with another’s sorrow, or to give 
hearty utterance to my appreciation of good works by another, whether 


the person be friendly to me or not. 


6. I will not talk about my personal ailments or misfortunes. 
7. I will seek to carry a cheerful face and speak hopefully to all I meet. 
8. I will neither eat nor drink what will detract from my ability to do 


my best work. 


9. I will speak and act truthfully, living with sincerity toward God 


and man. 


10. I will seek to be ready to seize the highest opportunity to do the 


noblest work, to rise to the loftiest place which God and my abilities permit. 
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Character Test (87) 


L. M. Merrtul 





On Driving an Automobile 

A great deal can be learned about the characters of people from their 
conduct while driving an automobile. The hazards and happenings on a 
highway seem to bring out latent qualities in people who drive (sometimes 
even from the back seat) that are very revealing. Here are some of the bad 
habits practiced by automobile drivers, and something of what is revealed 
by them. 

Some drivers keep up, while on the road, a running commentary on the 
faults of other drivers whom they meet or wish to pass, interspersed with 
muttered imprecations against them. It is not pleasant to ride with a 
person who has a scurrilous remark to make about every other driver who is on 
the same road. “Look at that fool!” “Why doesn’t he get off the road?” “Where 
does he think he’s going?” This near obsession over the driving mistakes 
and shortcomings of others manifests a deep-rooted selfishness and an intoler- 
ance with others that are truly defects of character. It will often be clear 
that the only fault that the other driver is committing is that of being on 
the road. He may be driving correctly and at the legal speed, but he is in 
the way of the selfish one. Even the real mistakes of others, though they 
may call forth a momentary cry of resentment, should not provoke a flood of 
imprecations. Everybody makes mistakes, even the best drivers, and every- 
body should be on the resigned alert for the mistakes of others. 

Some drivers, and these have been sufficiently lampooned in cartoon 
and story, take delight in using their horns as a voice of imperious command. 
Instead of slowing down to give a pedestrian a chance, they must scare the 
wits out of him by a blast from their horn. So too with the driver ahead 
of them who does not dart out like a cannon ball at the change of a traffic 
light; the horn of the selfish driver roars: “Get out of my way!” There is 
an element of the dictator in such drivers; they want the world to know how 
important they are and to jump at their command. 

There are other drivers who feel that they are being insulted by anyone 
who drives faster than they do on the open highway, or manages to get 
ahead of them in traffic snarls. This is a propensity of youth and childlike 
adults, usually doubled in intensity if the youth has a girl beside him. This 
is the show-off type, who, unless his tendency is checked, will always be trying 
to appear better than others. 

It is not enough to know the techniques of driving to handle a car 
well. One must also cultivate patience, tolerance, humility, and consideration 
for others. The highway is a good practice range for these virtues. 
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Monopoly Law for Labor? 


One of the latest catch phrases that rugged individualists have 
invented as a means of discrediting labor unions is “labor monopoly.” 
Many have been deceived by it, as The Liguorian letter file shows. 
Here is a careful analysis of the charge. 


P. McCarthy 


“MONOPOLY” has an ugly meaning 
to Americans. Since the days of the 
Standard Oil trust and the combination 
that resulted in United States Steel, 
the word has been associated with un- 
healthy practices in economic life. Such 
practices include collusive price fixing 
to assure high profits, concerted action 
by large firms to eliminate small com- 
petitors, price differentials obtained and 
enforced by control of markets or raw 
materials, and selling at a loss to drive 
out competition. 

It is no wonder that monopoly has an 
ugly meaning in the American language. 
It is because of this importance that 
recent attempts to brand labor unions 
as monopolies are important. In what 
almost seemed an organized drive, 
articles, advertisements, and public 
statements on “labor monopolies” began 
to appear last fall. 

If labor unions are, as advertised, 
monopolies deserving “the same treat- 
ment under the federal anti-trust laws 
as any other kind of economic monop- 
oly,” then labor monopolies “must be 
broken up if our economy is not to be 
permanently wrecked.” An examination 
of a few of these statements may show 
the extent and character of the charges 
being made. 

In a recent issue of Newsweek, an 
article under the byline of Henry Haz- 
litt had the title “Union Monopoly vs. 
Capitalism.” In the article, Hazlitt 
makes recommendations to the govern- 
ment on dealing with dangers facing the 


country since the rise of “union mo- 
nopoly.” 

One of his recommendations is for 
Congress to pass a law allowing an em- 
ployer to refuse to recognize a union 
as bargaining agent for his employes 
if the same union already represents 
the workers of a competitor. Hazlitt 
would not have the recommended legis- 
lation apply to employers of less than 
100 men when these employers’ plants 
are more than fifty miles apart. 

A full page advertisement attacking 
the “labor union monopoly” appeared 
in the New York Times of November 
4. In this advertisement, which ap- 
peared also in other papers, it was 
asserted that “we have labor monopoly 
with us. In its power and scope it 
makes the alleged business monopolies 
being prosecuted under the federal anti- 
trust laws seem positively piddling. In 
its manners it makes the old-time busi- 
ness monopolists look like Lord Faunt- 
leroys.” 

This statement appears over the sig- 
nature of James H. McGraw, Jr., the 
president of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. McGraw-Hill puts out Busi- 
ness Week, Coal Age, Textile World, 
and other periodicals primarily of in- 
terest to business management. It ad- 
vertises itself as “headquarters for 
business information.” 

The National Coal Association, ad- 
vertising in U.S. News & World Report, 
asks: “How long will the American peo- 
ple put up with this abuse by the giant 
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coercive labor monopoly that rules the 
coal business?” Two weeks later, in a 
two-page spread in the same magazine, 
the coal association asks: “Isn’t it time 
to stop this mad race for power and 
plunder by this labor monopoly?” 

In a hearing before a subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives in 
Congress, an executive of the National 
Association of Manufacturers declared 
that labor monopoly is no mere catch 
name. He went on to demand that 
something be done about the “labor 
monopoly.” The NAM official also 
asserted that industry-wide bargaining 
is a monopolistic practice in restraint 
of trade. 

Apparent support for these charges 
seem to lie in the recent strikes in the 
coal and steel industries. It is a fact 
that only about two per cent of the 
total labor force went out on strike 
when the fires were banked in steel 
and the mines closed down in coal. 
Despite the small percentage of the 
labor force involved, there can be little 
doubt that a prolonged strike in either 
field would have serious effects on the 
country as a whole. 

A prolonged coal strike, by itself, can 
have serious effects on the nation. A 
large portion of the locomotive power 
of the railroads is dependent on coal 
and the principal business of some 
railroads lies in transporting coal. Cities 
and industries everywhere in the nation 
—from New York City on down the 
line—depend on a constant stream of 
freight transported by the railroads. 
Loss of coal supplies would eventually 
shut down the steel industry. The auto- 
mobile industry, in turn, is dependent 
on steel. A power shortage in cities that 
depend on coal for electricity can affect 
hospitals and other essential services as 
well as industries. Thus millions would 
be idled in industrial shutdowns, and 
other millions would lose essential serv- 
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ices, all because of a shutdown in a 
single industry. 

Shutdowns in other industries would 
have the same effect, for this country is 
as dependent on them as on the coal 
industry. Railroads, the auto industry, 
electric power, communications, are all 
essential, and the American economy 
would suffer seriously from drawn-out 
shutdowns in any one of them. 

Obviously, any factor that plays a 
vital part in the operation of these 
crucial industries has “monopoly power” 
over the American economy as a whole. 
Since it can shut down one of these 
essential industries, such a factor can 
bring the whole economy to a stop, or 
at least force it into slow motion. It 
was because of the over-all importance 
of ball-bearings to the German war 
machine that strategic bombing during 
World War II gave such constant atten- 
tion to Nazi ball bearing plants; ball 
bearings had “monopoly power” over 
the whole Nazi war potential. 

A labor union can have such a mo- 
nopoly if it bargains for all the workers 
of an essential industry. In the same 
way, the employers in an essential in- 
dustry can exert monopoly power by 
acting in concert in dealing with their 
employes. 

Thus, in the steel shutdown, both 
employers and the union presented a 
united front to each other, with Beth- 
lehem Steel the first to break ranks. 
Similarly in the coal strike, both em- 
ployers and the union presented united 
fronts, but here it was the mineworkers’ 
union that broke ranks by offering to 
deal separately with mine operators in 
one or two states. In this case, the 
united front presented by the mine oper- 
ators remained solid, and no separate 
deal was made. Yet the National Coal 
Association attacks labor monopoly in 
the coal industry. 

Actually, whether we like it or not, 
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this type of monopoly characterizes all 
American business and all unionized 
labor. In the steel industry, for instance, 
the steel corporations have, in their 
control of job opportunities, a monopoly 
over the steel workers. For the steel 
workers are dependent on the steel cor- 
porations for their jobs. On the other 
hand, the steel workers, through their 
union, have a monopoly over the steel 
corporations because the corporations 
cannot operate without the workers. 

The labor unions are the result of 
employer monopolies, which in turn had 
their roots in the Industrial Revolution. 
As the factory system spread, more and 
more people began to work for wages. 
Some workers were recruited from farms, 
and many independent craftsmen were 
forced to become dependent wage earn- 
ers. 

Before employes banded together in 
effective unions, employers could and 
did exploit their workers. Wages were 
often below the subsistence level. Hours 
of labor were inhumanly long. Men, 
women, and children worked under con- 
ditions that would kill a wild animal. 

Because employers abused their mo- 
nopoly of job opportunities, workers 
organized to fight for better pay, shorter 
hours, and decent working conditions. 
In other words, they formed unions. 
Unions essentially are monopolies of 
the labor force in one or more com- 
panies. They are designed to meet the 
corresponding employer monopoly of job 
opportunities. 

In view of these facts, parallels be- 
tween monopoly as forbidden under the 
anti-trust laws and either monopolies of 
job opportunities or monopolies of the 
labor force are out of the question. The 
anti-trust laws deal with business prac- 
tices that stifle competition. 

Under the anti-trust laws, such things 
as price discrimination are forbidden. 
For instance, when selling identical 


quantities of his product to competing 
firms, a manufacturer may not give a 
special low price or a secret rebate to 
one of them. Nor may a business create 
a monopoly for its product by forbidding 
retailers to stock a competitor’s product. 
No corporation may obtain a monopoly 
by purchasing the stock of a successful 
competitor. Interlocking directorates 
between large corporations in the same 
business are illegal. These and other 
practices are forbidden by law because 
they enable one or two firms to dom- 
inate or eliminate competitors. 

On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion of competition in labor relations. 
In fact, all or any part of an industry 
may band together in collective bar- 
gaining without risking monopoly 
charges under the anti-trust laws. Mo- 
nopolies in labor relations are the natural 
result of the employer-employe relation- 
ship. They will exist as long as one man 
works for another and gets paid for it. 

Legislation affecting labor relations 
may be directed to preserve the public 
welfare without harming equality in col- 
lective bargaining. Otherwise legislation 
to deal with these monopolies must 
inevitably have one of two possible ob- 
jectives. Either such legislation will be 
directed to weakening the relative bar- 
gaining power of labor or management. 
Or it will attempt to set up means of 
settling disputes without recourse to 
work stoppages, in other words, com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Hazlitt would solve the problem by 
weakening the power of labor. His 
solution would, for instance, break up 
the United Steel Workers into a series 
of independent local unions at U. 
S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin, etc. But such local unions 
are almost inevitably weak compared to 
the employers they must deal with. The 
Hazlitt proposal would put these local 
unions at the mercy of employers. If 
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we may judge from history, employers 
will show little mercy in dealing with 
them. 

Aside from the inherent weakness of 
such unions, there is another objection 
to separating national unions into series 
of independent locals. Labor contracts 
resulting from bargaining between inde- 
pendent local unions and employers 
would generally result in different costs 
to employers for the same work. These 
levels of labor costs would rise from 
such factors as the varying strength, 
aggressiveness and leadership of different 
unions and from the varying economic 
power and generosity in employers. 

In this situation, the employer with 
higher labor costs is placed at a dis- 
advantage in competition. To offset his 
higher labor costs, he must be more 
efficient, charge higher prices, or accept 
lower profits. In any case, he is penal- 
ized for his generosity. 

None of these alternatives is pleasant 


to a manufacturer. Historically employ- 
ers caught in such a vise have made 
every effort to escape by cutting wages. 
Before the era of union strength, they 
usually succeeded. Failing this, they 
demanded that the unions organize their 
competitors and win similar raises from 
them. This alternative would be closed 
to major industries under Hazlitt’s rec- 
ommendation, which would allow any 
employer simply to refuse to negotiate 
with the union if both he and his com- 
petitor employed 100 or more men. 

Curbing the “labor monopolies” is not 
the solution to industrial strife. Destroy- 
ing industry-wide unions would only 
roll back the history of labor relations 
to the period when employers alone set 
the standards of labor. It would only 
buy industrial peace at the price of 
industrial justice. Regardless of what 
one may think of John L. Lewis, the 
price is too high. 


No Bones Broken 


Chap we know was telling us the other day about an interesting little 


incident he witnessed in Minneapolis. 


Seems a small truck was proceeding leisurely down the street, when 
suddenly a child darted out in front of it. The driver fortunately was able to 
stop short by an immediate application of the brakes, and didn’t run into 
the little girl, although in her fright she fell down. 

The driver got out of the cab of the truck, picked the little girl up, 
brushed her off, led her by the hand to the sidewalk, then sat down on the 
curb, put the tot across his knees, and administered quite a sound spanking 
on the place destined by nature for spankings. 

This done, he calmly got into his truck and drove away. 


Far-Sighted Citizens 
The town of Capac in Central Michigan has a modest, but artistic 
memorial dedicated “to the soldiers of all wars.” 
This shows both thrift and foresight. Unless Capac is destroyed by 
an atomic bomb, the city fathers have discharged themselves of their duty 
jor the past century and for the next century as well. 
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fe Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


How to Observe Lent 


Those who are ill or incapacitated may be inclined to feel that the peni- 
tential season of Lent cannot mean very much to them. They cannot attend 
church services. They cannot, as a rule, fast, nor practice any other corporal 
mortifications. They cannot increase the frequency of their communions unless 
they live in a place where it is convenient for a priest to come to them more 
often than usual. 

However, there is one thing that the shut-in can do during Lent, and 
this can easily be considered the most important thing of all. He can meditate 
on the passion of Christ until its lessons become so much a part of his 
thinking that his whole life becomes united to the life of Christ. The purpose 
of Lent is to increase love for Christ, to awaken sorrow for sins that have 
offended Christ, to inspire reparation for the sins of the world. Attending 
church services, doing penance, and receiving the sacraments, are means to 
these ends; where these means are beyond reach, meditation can supply for 
them all. 

The shut-in should not be frightened by the word “meditation.” It 
means nothing more than thinking about something that has a bearing on 
one’s life and happiness. In this case, it means thinking about the manner 
in which Christ suffered in order to save one’s soul; thinking of how the 
manner of His suffering was meant to instruct as well as save; and inter- 
larding one’s thoughts with prayers for the grace to apply the lessons of 
Christ’s sufferings to one’s own life and condition and needs. Meditation 
on the passion of Christ is made realistic by the realization that the same 
God Who suffered is present around one and within one. 

There are many little aids to such meditation that most shut-ins who 
are not rendered completely helpless by fever or paralysis or the like, can 
use each day during Lent. They can say the rosary each day, while meditating 
on the sorrowful mysteries. They can easily procure a crucifix blessed for 
the indulgences of the Stations of the Cross, and mentally make the journey 
around the fourteen stations; if, while doing this, they say one Our Father 
and Hail Mary and Glory Be to the Father for each station, and at the end 
six for the Holy Father’s intention, they gain the plenary indulgence of the 
Way of the Cross. They can read or have read to them the four Gospels, or 
a detailed life of Christ such as Fouard’s, Fillion’s, or Goodier’s. 

If the purpose of Lent is clearly known, this means to attain it will 
be readily inspired. Being a shut-in will take on new grandeur as a vocation 
by anyone who considers daily the fruitful sufferings of Christ. 
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Non-profit religious, educational and char- 
itable institutions, in most states of the 
Union, have always been free from taxation. 
This exemption has been an accepted expres- 
sion of a basic plank in America’s demo- 
cratic form of government. But now comes 
the Christian Century, a Protestant publica- 
tion, suggesting, if not demanding, that 
this plank be re-examined, with a view 
to possibly removing it entirely from 
underneath the structure of American de- 
mocracy. It will do no harm to re-examine 
the plank, but it is doubtful whether any 
straight and honest thinking citizen will 
not see that, if it be removed, there will 
be a greater collapse of democracy than 
the one in which the mighty Samson pulled 
down a pagan temple around his shoulders. 

e 

The plank referred to may be set down 
in the form of this easy-to-follow syllogism: 
Religion, education and voluntary charity 
are absolutely necessary to the formation 
of the kind of citizens on whom the vitality 
of a democracy rests. But taxation of 
religious, educational and charitable organ- 
izations would gradually paralyze these 
three basic producers of good citizens. 
Therefore taxation of such organizations 
would deprive the nation of the only kind 
of citizens that can form a true democracy. 
Every step in this syllogism may be sub- 
jected to minute scrutiny. 

® 

That religious, educational and charitable 
activities are absolutely necessary to the 
formation of good citizens of a democracy 
should require little proof. The democratic 
form of government assumes that the 
citizens under it will possess two things: 
knowledge and virtue, and especially the 
virtue of charity. Universal opportunity 
of education, free from dictation from those 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


who happen to hold the reigns of civil 
power, is the only adequate means to 
produce the necessary knowledge in citizens. 
If educational institutions are taxed, their 
ability to impart knowledge will, to the 
extent of the taxation, be impaired, and 
that means their ability to form good 
citizens. It is unthinkable that the schools, 
colleges and universities that are wholly 
supported by public taxes would be taxed 
in this new order; the taxes would be taken 
from the private and non-tax-supported 
schools. Now it is well known that tax- 
supported schools have constantly to 
resist dictation and compulsion on the 
part of federal and state authorities under 
whose tax grants they subsist. If non- 
public schools, which represent the full 
freedom and objectivity that true educa- 
tion requires, are taxed at all, it is practi- 
cally certain that they will be taxed out 
of competition with the state-supported 
schools. How easy it would then be for 
a dictator to force the only remaining 
schools, which would be beholden to him 
for their existence, to become an instrument 
for the advancement of his power. The 
very presence of private and free schools 
in the field of education at present acts 
as a brake on any effort to dictate to the 
public schools. Take away that brake and 
the only remaining schools could quickly 
find themselves not only state-supported 
but state-controlled. When a state dictates 
the schooling of its people, democracy in 
that nation is doomed. 


Religion bears he ome relationship to 
the virtue necessary to citizens of a de- 
mocracy that education does to knowledge. 
Democracy assumes a keen sense of respon- 


sibility among all its citizens: the re- 
sponsibility of justice, of respect for au- 
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thority, of obedience, of honesty, of un- 
selfishness, of tolerance. From George 
Washington down to Harry S. Truman, 
the leaders of the nation have stressed 
the fact that religion is the only effective 
soil in which such responsibility can be 
nurtured. And the experience of every 
citizen who has had to deal with corruption, 
crime and delinquency in America confirms 
their warnings. But what will happen if 
religious organizations and activities are 
taxed? Many such will go out of existence. 
Many more will be hampered and ham- 
strung in their effectiveness, even to the 
extent that they will not be able to reach 
half of those whom they are reaching now, 
when not even half of the entire nation 
is under any religious influence. Besides 
this numerical consideration, there is the 
psychological fact that the tax-free status 
of religious institutions is a powerful public 
expression of the importance of religion 
for good citizenship. If religion is placed 
on a part with business and commerce, 
with recreation and industry, and taxed 
proportionately, it will soon come to be 
measured, in the public mind, not by its 
effect on souls nor by its success in forming 
just, upright and God-fearing citizens, but 
by its financial returns. It is difficult 
enough now, with exemption from taxes, 
for religious institutions to maintain the 
physical equipment and human personnel 
necessary to make people virtuous. Add 
taxation to these burdens and the emphasis 
on collections, bazaars, picnics, bingoes and 
begging appeals will have to be increased 
tremendously by all who want to do any 
work for God and souls. It is all very 
well to say that religion should be self- 
supporting or else go out of business. The 
cold fact is that there are already too many 
spiritually blind Americans who have 
turned against religion on the specious 
ground that it has too much to do with 
collections and money-raising schemes. The 
number of such weaklings and worldlings 
will increase in direct proportion to the 


amount of taxes levied on churches and 
church buildings. It is the very man who 
resents every collection in a church who 
needs real religion the most, not only to 
get to heaven but to be a good citizen. 
How will he ever be won over if the church 
is made to ask him for even more money? 
e 

The same argumentation applies to pri- 
vate and voluntary charity. Few things 
are more important, to maintain a de- 
mocracy, than the principle that its citizens 
must be inspired to do as much for each 
other as they possibly can. The alternative 
is that the state take over all forms of 
human service and of relief of suffering; 
that it forcibly extract money from all 
its citizens, even those dedicated body 
and soul to charity, and then politically 
administer all aid for the needy. There 
is enough trend in this latter direction 
already; but if charitable organizations and 
activities are to be taxed, the trend will 
become an avalanche. Suppose that a 
certain community, badly in need of a 
hospital for which it must raise a million 
dollars, finds that the government will take 
one or two or three hundred thousand in 
taxes when it has raised the money. Would 
not everyone concerned be inclined to 
think it better to let the government build 
the hospital and put a politician in charge 
of it, if it was going to take that much 
money anyway? Suppose a community of 
25 Sisters are working twelve to fifteen 
hours a day to maintain a hospital, and 
are just making ends meet because of 
the charity they do on the side, unknown 
to many, were told today that their hospital 
would have to pay ten or twenty or fifty 
thousand dollars this year in taxes, would 
they not be inclined to pack up their little 
bags and move off to a foreign mission? 
These may seem like extreme examples, 
but there will be no clear place to draw 
the line if once the principle be denied 
that religion, education and charity render 
services to the community that outweigh 
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a thousand times everything they are spared 


in taxes. 
e 


The argument of the Christian Century 
in favor of taxation for religious, educational 
and charitable institutions is that, because 
these are exempt, the ordinary citizen has 
to pay an all but unbearable weight of 
taxes. It gives figures totalling the value 
of non-taxed properties in certain cities, 
and the amount of taxes that might be 
collected from them, thus reducing the 
ordinary citizen’s load. No mention is 
made of what the ordinary citizen would 
lose if his community’s non-profit institu- 
tions were taxed. He would lose many 
educational opportunities from among which 
he may at present choose. He would lose 
the friendly and neighborly service of many 
organizations that now aid the poor, the 


old and infirm, the unwed mothers, the 
abandoned orphans, the family that is down 
on its luck. He might lose the church he 
has come to love and look upon as the 
home of his soul; he would surely lose 
much of the incentive to work for it if he 
knew that much of his effort would go to 
supporting, not the church, but the govern- 
ment. He would lose many opportunities 
for the exercise of the greatest of all virtues, 
after the love of God, viz., the love of 
neighbor, for few would dare to make an 
appeal to his charity if charity were taxed 
the same as oil wells and sugar refineries. 
His children would lose the most precious 
preservatives of democracy: a true educa- 
tion, a religious upbringing and the spirit 
of charity. If enough lose these, democracy 
is lost. 








Did Mary Have Other Children? 


The old “‘chestnut” that the Mother of Christ was not a virgin, 
but had other children besides Jesus, has gained new currency because 
it is put forth as historical fact in Sholem Asch’s recent book entitled 
“Mary.” The book is having a wide sale. 


A fully documented and definitive answer to this fable has just 
been written and published by Rev. C. F. DeVine, C.SS.R. Because 
it is so common to hear non-Catholics cast doubt on the virginity of 
Mary, or to deny it entirely, every Catholic should have some 
knowledge of the true historical facts about this subject. This pamphlet 
explains the Biblical term “first-born,” which was used about Jesus, 
and the phrase “the brethren of Jesus” that is so often quoted as 
evidence that Mary had other children. 


The title of the pamphlet is “Did Mary Have Other Children?” 
It may be had from The Liguorian Pamphlet Office for ten cents a 
copy (12 cents, preferably in stamps, for single copies by mail), with 
discounts for quantities. It should be spread far and wide. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Complete Conversion 


From The Master’s Work comes the 
following anecdote about a certain Chief 
Jwagl in New Guinea, a man of such 
uncertain temper and violent action 
that he was known as the tiger. In the 
course of time the missionaries came to 
the section ruled by Jwagl, and, such 
is the power of God’s grace, the irascible 
chief was soon converted. 

It was the custom of the priest who 
worked there, after his sermon, to ask 
one of the chiefs to give a talk to his 
congregation. One day he called upon 
Jwagl. 

Jwagl rose to his feet and walked up 
the aisle, looking at his people from 
side to side in a deadly serious way 
as he passed them. In silence he reached 
the front, composed himself, and then 
began his speech: 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” he shouted, 
in his native tongue. Perfect silence 
reigned for a few moments, while the 
chief transfixed his audience with a 
truculent stare. “Gentlemen and ladies,” 
he thundered again. “Did you hear? 
Have you heard?” Silence again from 
the awed congregation. “There is a 
God,” Jwagl roared. “Father says there 
is a God. And he says we must not kill. 
We must not kill! We must not kill! 
And if we do kill we will go to hell. 
Gentlemen and ladies, you must not 
kill any longer. I, too, have done it in 
the past, but I won’t do it any longer. 
And you aren’t going to do it any 
longer. And should anyone dare to kill 
again, I’ll kill that man and send him 
to hell!” 


Perfect Meeting 

One of the pioneers of Mother 
Seton’s Sisters of Charity was once 
carrying a bucket from the farmhouse 
convent to the well, and on the path 
she accidentally bumped into Father 
Dubois, who was the Sisters’ chaplain, 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament. 

The good Sister was, of course, pro- 
fuse in her apologies, but the priest 
merely said: 

“There is no need to apologize, sis- 
ter. The God of charity met a sister of 
charity on an errand of charity.” 


The Man That Matters 

It is told of a certain good father 
that he took notice one day of the fact 
that his son was manifesting consider- 
able resentment towards an acquaint- 
ance who had treated him rather shab- 
bily. 

He thereupon called the boy and said 
to him: 

“My son, remember it is your duty 
to treat everybody with Christian char- 
ity and politeness.” 

“But this man insulted me!” 

“Nevertheless, the rule of Christian 
charity still holds!” 

“Must I forgive him even though I 
know that he insulted me deliberately, 
and will probably do so again in the 
future?” 

‘““Ves, my son, and here is the reason: 
You must show courtesy to others, not 
depending on whether or: not your 
enemy is a gentleman, but rather be- 
cause you yourself are obliged to be 
both a Christian and a gentleman.” 
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The Holy Year Is For All 

Probably a very tiny proportion of 
those who read The Liguorian will be 
able to make the journey to Rome for 
the Holy Year of 1950. The others, the 
major part, would be very wrong if 
they thought that the meaning and pur- 
pose of the Holy Year are confined to 
those who can make a trip to Rome. 

In his announcement of the setting 
aside of 1950 as a Holy Year, Pope 
Pius XII wanted to reach the ear and 
the heart of all Christians everywhere, 
indeed, of all humanity. He pleaded that 
1950 be made a year of religious fervor 
by all, a year in which the answer of 
faith in action would be given to the 
materialistic and even diabolical forces 
that are exercising so much influence 
in the world. 

He explained what this should mean 
to individuals. For Catholics, it should 
mean the renewal or (in many). the 
first awakening of the desire for per- 
sonal sanctity and the use of the means 
to attain it. Not mere mediocrity in the 
service of God. Not mere external and 
wooden conformity to commanded ob- 
servances. Not mere contentment with 
a minimum of personal effort. But a 
desire to be holy; to let the love of 
God permeate all one’s endeavors; to 
eliminate even the small faults of im- 
patience and neglect of prayer and vol- 
untary distraction and unkindness in 
word and deed. 

This is a supernatural work—this 
striving for holiness—and requires super- 
natural means. The Holy Year is a 
time for frequent confession (every 
week or two at best—every month at 
the very least) and for frequent Com- 
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munion (every day at best—every Sun- 
day for many who cannot receive every 
day), and for some kind of mortification 
or penance that will loosen the bonds by 
which one is tied to the world. 

For non-Catholics, Pope Pius XII 
made the Holy Year announcement an 
occasion for inviting them to enter the 
world-wide fold of Christ. Despite the 
prevalence of ignorance and inculpable 
prejudice built on it, there are thou- 
sands of non-Catholics who have at 
times toyed with the idea of becoming 
Catholics; who have felt a tug of at- 
traction in their hearts for the obvious 
solidity and unity and _ intellectual 
saneness of the Catholic Church. Such 
are the objects of a special invitation 
that remains standing during the entire 
Holy Year, to come and explore the 
interior of the House of God. 

It is for Catholics not only to place 
no obstacle to the approach of such as 
these, but to draw them by example 
and to lead them by the hand. 


Light a Candle 

On the second day of February, 
Candlemas Day, in thousands of Catho- 
lic churches, millions of candles will be 
blessed. Many of those candles will then 
be lighted and carried in procession. 
Millions of candles will be stored away 
in sacristies to be used in divine services 
during the year. Thousands of these 
blessed candles, in neat little boxes or 
in white or brown wrapping paper, will 
be carried home by men and women and 
children of faith to be put in a safe 
place so that a blessed candle may be 
lighted during a storm when the light- 
ning flashes and the thunder pounds. 
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Some of these candles will be lighted 
to glow like a guiding star in the dark- 
ened room of death if a member of the 
family should be called home to heaven 
during the year. 

The Church blesses and lights candles 
on Candlemas Day because on this day 
Christ, Who is the Light of the world, 
was brought into the temple and offered 
to His Almighty Father. 

Whenever an act of worship is car- 
ried on in church, whenever a mass is 
offered, whenever a sacrament, except 
confession, is administered, the burn- 
ing candles are always there to help us 
by their light to think of Him Who is 
the Light of the world. 

A lighted candle was given to us at 
baptism to help us remember the light 
of the faith God gave us and of the bril- 
liance of the sanctifying grace we re- 
ceived. A lighted candle shining near us 
is still teaching its lesson when we 
leave this world in death. The light of 
the candle is above us in our coffin to 
help our loved ones to be mindful of our 
soul and pray: “Let perpetual light 
shine upon them.” 

Take a candle to church on Candle- 
mas Day to have it blessed. Bring it 
home and light it for a while when all 
the members of the family are together. 
You need not say any special prayers. 
Just let the candle burn quietly to re- 
mind all of you of the light of faith 
that is yours and of the light of sancti- 
fying grace that is shining brightly 
within you, the light that should go out 
from you to lead others from darkness 
to the light. 


“The Good Catholic” 

Every once in awhile we hear the 
words, “So-and-So is a good Catholic.” 
The words are said in a way that would 
make one think that So-and-So is 
extraordinary, that he is doing some- 
thing over and above what is command- 


ed by God and expected of him as a 
rational human being. 

If the assertion were to be, “So-and- 
So, a business man handling millions 
of dollars and high in the affairs of 
community and country, is a saint,” 
it would be a different matter entirely. 
Sanctity is not too easy of attainment 
in a world that considers wealth and 
success the only purpose of man’s ex- 
istence. To handle money and not to 
be blinded by its glitter; to hold im- 
portant positions and not to be bent 
down and away from the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the supernatural, but rather 
to use these things of dross as means 
and only means to holiness, this is 
indeed exceptional. 

But to say with bated breath that 
a man is a good Catholic, as though 
that were really out of this world, is 
to admit a certain deficiency in one’s 
own faith. To talk like that is to talk 
like the newspapers. 

A man is a good Catholic because 
he wants to go to heaven and to avoid 
hell. If he were sentenced to the elec- 
tric chair, or if he were in danger of 
going to the electric chair, he would 
direct all his efforts to an escape from 
that calamity. Business, pleasure, 
money—everything would be sacrificed 
as the death-dealing chair came closer 
and closer. His wife would expect him 
to act like that as well as his children, 
his neighbors and his associates in busi- 
ness. Surely, he would be a good what- 
ever-you-call-it in his determination to 
defeat the chair. 

Hell is worse than any chair, electric 
or otherwise. Heaven is more wonderful 
than any paradise here on earth, emo- 
tional, mental or physical. 

Is not a man a fool if under the 
circumstances he is not a good Catholic? 
The superabundance of fools around 
him would not make him less a fool 
if he refused to be a good Catholic. 
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Attitude Toward Work 

According to Mr. Luce’s slick monthly, 
Fortune, there is a curious custom 
extant in Japan whereby the workers 
in mills and factories, when they finish 
work in the evening, bow down before 
their machines in a few moments of 
prayer, thus giving thanks for the priv- 
ilege of being allowed to work for an- 
other day. Beneath a picture of a num- 
ber of Japanese factory girls thus bowed 
down in prayer, the picture editor makes 
this comment: “Union education is grad- 
ually eliminating such ritualistic love of 
work.” 

We are to take it, I suppose, that 
such elimination is a good thing; but 
if we may venture a difference of 
opinion, we are not entirely convinced 
of the truth of this particular pontifica- 
tion. It may indeed be true that the 
Japanese workers have had little to be 
grateful for, since many of them have 
been little more than slaves to the 
sweat-shop methods brought into Japan 
by the slavish imitation of some of the 
worst aspects of unchecked industrial- 
ism. To expect the girls to love their 
work under such conditions is to be 
guilty of a rather grim and grisly joke 


and the unions will indeed do well to 
educate them to a sense of their misery 
so that, by lawful methods, if at all pos- 
sible, the situation may be improved. 

There is, however, an opposite ex- 
treme, and we think the unions not only 
in Japan but in the United States are 
in danger of falling into it. Having 
bettered his condition, the working 
man may continue to look upon his 
work with great distaste as a necessary 
evil; as something to be got through; 
as activity which contributes nothing to 
his development as an individual, and 
which by no stretch of the imagination 
can be said to be a source of happiness 
in itself. 

The truly Christian attitude towards 
work emphasizes the fact that it is a 
noble activity, in which a man should 
be able to develop his character and ex- 
press his personality. If in our troubled 
labor-management relations we ever 
reach the stage where the average man’s 
work answers that description, then we 
can think of nothing more fitting than 
that the worker should bow his head in 
humble prayer of gratitude to God 

*when his day’s labor is at an end. 


What The Neighbors Think 


From the Western Catholic comes the story of a man who fell behind 
in the payments on his new car. Naturally, he received a steady stream of 
letters from the finance company, each more insistent than the last, and 
culminating in the veiled threat: “What would your neighbors think if we 


came and repossessed your car?” 


Back came the answer, which so far the finance company has been 


unable to cap: 


“Dear Sirs: I took the matter up with the neighbors, and they all think 
it would be a very lousy trick. Sincerely yours.” 


Recommended Reading 
Studies on the Development Stages and Glycogen Metabolism of Macra- 
canthorhyncus Hirundinaceus in the Japanese Beetle Larva. 
Title of a Doctoral Dissertation submitted to Catholic University in 1943. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


4, The End of the World: 

In His infinite wisdom and mercy, 
God has hidden the time of the end of 
the world from His creatures. He has, 
however, in the inspired pages of Sacred 
Scripture, given a number of indications 
whereby its approach might be recog- 
nized. The first of these signs will be 
the general preaching of the Gospel 
throughout the whole world according 
to the prediction of Jesus Christ: ‘This 
Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in the whole world, for a testimony to 
all the nations, and then shall the con- 
summation come”. (Mt. 24/14) The 
reason for this sign lies in the very 
words of Christ, “for a testimony to all 
the nations”; namely, that none may be 
able to allege any excuse when Christ 
shall come to judge all men. 

The second sign of the end will be 
the widespread apostasy or abandon- 
ment of the faith of which Christians 
will make themselves culpable. St. Paul 
predicts this apostasy in his first letter 
to St. Timothy: “The Spirit manifestly 
saith, that in the last times some shall 
depart from the faith, giving heed to 
spirits of error, and doctrines of devils.” 
(1 Tim. 4/1) In another of his writ- 
ings St. Paul again predicts that the 
Lord will not come “unless there come 
a revolt first.” (Thess. 2/3) Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas and other theologians, 
this revolt or apostasy will include the 
action of separating oneself from the 
faith and from obedience to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. It is well to remark, how- 
ever, that not all will abandon the 
faith, but that few men will preserve it. 

The Fathers of the Church find a 
third indication of the destruction of 


THE LAST THINGS 


the world in the prophecies of Daniel. 
When the prophet speaks, in Chapter 7, 
of the destruction of the four beasts, 
it is generally agreed that the fourth 
of these beasts, or great kingdoms of 
the world, is the Roman empire. Scrip- 
ture scholars and the Fathers of the 
Church interpret this passage to mean 
that neither Christ nor the anti-Christ 
shall come, nor shall the end of the 
world occur, until the Roman empire 
and Roman name be completely wiped 
from the face of the earth. 

We have spoken of another of these 
signs of the end of the world previously, 
namely, the coming of the anti-Christ. 
St. Paul clearly predicts this in the 
aforementioned passage of his epistle 
to the Thessalonians: the day of the 
Lord shall not come “unless the man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition.” 

The fifth sign of the end of the world 
will be the coming of Henoch and Elias, 
who, according to the common opinion 
of Catholics, are still alive. Of Henoch, 
St. Paul testifies: “By faith Henoch was 
translated that he should not see death; 
and he was not found, because God had 
translated him; for before his translation 
he had testimony that he pleased God.” 
(Heb. 11/5) And of Elias it is said: “As 
they went on, walking and talking to- 
gether, behold a fiery chariot, and fiery 
horses parted them both asunder: and 
Elias went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven.” (4 Kings 2/11) These two 
saintly personages, Enoch and Elias, will 
repair, by their preaching, the injury 
wrought in the Church by the tyranny 
and impostures of the anti-Christ. To 
this Elias is evidently destined accord- 
ing to the prediction of the prophet 
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Malachias: “Behold I will send you 
Elias the prophet, before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 
(Mal. 4/5) And Scripture scholars and 
the Fathers of the Church interpret a 
passage of St. John’s Apocalypse as re- 
ferring to Henoch and Elias as pre- 
cursors of the end of the world and 
enemies of the anti-Christ. “I will give 
unto my two witnesses, and they shall 
prophesy a thousand two hundred sixty 
days, clothed in sackcloth.” (Apoc. 
11/3) 

In fearful words the Evangelist goes 
on to describe the power with which the 
two great prophets shall be endowed. 
Clothed in sackcloth as a sign of pen- 
ance, they shall confirm their preaching 
by prophecies and miracles. They shall 
have power to shut up the heavens, to 
prevent rain from falling during the 
time of their prophecies, to change 
water into blood, and to afflict the earth 
with any type of plague they may wish. 
Should any of their enemies inflict in- 
jury upon them, fire shall come out of 
their mouths and devour them. 

The preaching of Henoch and Elias 
will result in the strengthening of the 
faithful and the conversion of unbeliev- 
ers, especially the Jews. This conversion 
of the Jews before the end of the world 
was predicted by the prophet Osee: 
“The children of Israel shall sit many 
days without king, and without prince, 
and without sacrifice, and without altar; 
and after this the children of Israel 
shall return, and shall seek the Lord 
their God, and David their king: and 
they shall fear the Lord, and his good- 
ness in the last days.” (Osee 3/4-5). 
There is a difference of opinion among 
the Fathers of the Church as to the 
number of Jews who will be converted 
in the last days; the majority, however, 
contend that the greater number of the 
Jews will be converted at the end of 
the world. 
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After fulfilling their mission, Henoch 
and Elias will be killed by the anti- 
Christ, their bodies left to lie in the 
streets of Jerusalem for three days and 
a half. They shall then arise from the 
dead, and, in the sight of their enemies, 
be raised up on a cloud. A great earth- 
quake shall follow their disappearance, 
destroying a tenth of the city and seven 
thousand of its inhabitants. All of these 
terrifying details are enumerated by St. 
John in the eleventh chapter of his 
Apocalypse. 

These signs of the approaching end 
of the world, terrifying though they 
may be, are, nevertheless, but remote 
signs. They are made more terrifying 
still by the words of Christ Himself, 
predicting the succession of events which 
will immediately precede the end. They 
are recorded in the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew: “Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days, the sun 
shall be darkened and the moon shall 
not give her light, and the stars shall 
fall from heaven, and the powers of 
heaven shall be moved: and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven: and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn: and they shall see 
the Son of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven with much power and majesty. 
And he shall send his Angels with a 
trumpet, and a great voice: and they 
shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the farthest parts 
of the heavens to the utmost bounds of 
them.” (Mt. 24/29-31). 

Some scholars have thought that this 
darkening of the sun and moon will 
result from the extreme brilliance with 
which Jesus Christ will be clothed when 
He shall come in judgment, in com- 
parison with which the sun and moon 
will appear darkened. This, however, 
seems to be incorrect, for the Gospel 
narration explicitly mentions the dark- 
ening of the sun and moon as preceding 
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the coming of Christ. More probably, by 
His infinite power, God will suspend 
the light of the two heavenly constella- 
tions, in a manner similar to the prodigy 
which occurred at the death of Jesus 
Christ upon the cross. The prophet Joel 
adds another detail to this sign of the 
approach of the end of the world, 
namely, that the moon will appear to 
be of the color of blood. 

The falling of the stars from the 
heavens has, likewise, received several 
interpretations from Scripture scholars 
and the Fathers of the Church. Some 
are of the opinion that the stars shall 
actually fall from their place in the 
firmament. Others, however, more cor- 
rectly it seems, ascribe this phenomenon 
to the failure of their natural source of 
light, the sun. The sun being darkened 
shall no longer reflect its radiance upon 
the other planets and the stars, and 
they, too, shall appear darkened. And, in 
their darkened condition, they shall 
appear to have fallen from the heavens. 

Various interpretations have also been 
given to the words of Christ: “The 
powers of the heavens shall be moved.” 
Most interpreters, however, agree with 
St. Thomas, explaining that the ‘powers’ 
refer to the Angels. They shall be 
amazed at the cessation of movement 
among the constellations of the heavens, 
astonished at an event which surpasses 
their powers of understanding. 

In addition to these signs, others 
shall be produced in the heavens, on 
the earth and in the elements. In the 
sea, terrible tempests shall arise, ac- 
companied by such a roaring sound 
that men shall be overcome with fear. 
Crashes of thunder, bolts of lightning 
and terrifying voices shall fill the air, 
and great earthquakes will shake the 
earth to its foundations. A consuming 
fire shall then rise from the depths of 
the earth, working great ravages among 
men and animals. St. Peter adds these 


details in his second epistle: ‘The day 
of the Lord shall come as a thief, in 
which the heavens shall pass away with 
great violence, and the elements shall 
be melted with heat, and the earth and 
the works which are in it, shall be 
burnt up. . . . The heavens being on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with the burning heat. But we 
look for new heavens and a new earth 
according to his promises, in which 
justice dwelleth.” (2 Pet. 3/10-13). 

This destroying fire, at the end of 
the world, described in other places in 
Sacred Scripture as well, has also been 
interpreted differently by the Fathers 
of the Church. St. Thomas’s opinion, 
however, seems to be the most reason- 
able. He remarks that just as man must 
be purified before being glorified, so 
also must the world, which has been 
created for man, be purified. Those 
placed on the earth, infected by the sins 
of men, and all the elements of the 
earth employed by men in the commis- 
sion of their misdeeds, will undergo 
this same purification by fire at the 
consummation of the world. The puri- 
fying fire will be similar to our elemen- 
tary fire, but endowed by God with a 
special purifying quality. In this fire all 
men still living shall perish. St. Thomas, 
however, adds that sinners will be afflict- 
ed by suffering from the fire, while the 
just will experience no pain, or only 
so much as to expiate for faults as yet 
unatoned. 

Then will Jesus Christ appear for 
the judgment, preceded by the standard 
of the Cross. He shall be accompanied 
by all the Blessed and those who were 
still living and enjoying the state of 
grace. All men shall then be judged, and 
after the Judge has pronounced sentence, 
the elect shall be raised to heaven with 
Jesus Christ. The damned shall be en- 
veloped in fire, the instrument of divine 
justice. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


CARLOS PENNA ROMULO — 1899- 


Statesman and Author 


I. Life: 

Carlos Romulo was born in Manila, on 
January 14, 1899, the son of Gregorio 
Romulo, a leader in the fight for the 
independence of the Philippines, and Maria 
Penna Romulo. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools of the Philip- 
pines. After receiving his AB. at the 
University of the Philippines, Carlos en- 
rolled at Columbia University in New 
York, which awarded him the Masters’ 
degree in 1921. In 1936 Notre Dame con- 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters on Mr. Romulo. Since his return to 
his home, his interests have been divided 
between journalism and education, with 
an intense patriotism coloring all his 
activities. Mr. Romulo taught at his alma 
mater and was editor of a chain of news- 
papers. In 1924 he married Virginia Llamas 
and their marriage has been blessed with 
three boys. In 1941 the Pulitzer prize for 
interpretative reporting was awarded him 
for his account of the far-eastern situation. 
At the beginning of World War II Major 
Romulo was chosen by General MacArthur 
as his personal aide. Two hours before the 
fall of Bataan, General MacArthur had 
him flown from the island because certain 
death awaited him if he were to be cap- 
tured by the Japaneese; in 1944, General 
Romulo returned to take part in the con- 


quest of Leyte. As a former vice-president 
of Rotary International, and as a narrator 
of the events of Bataan, Romulo spoke 
in countless American cities. From 1946 to 
1949 General Romulo was the Philippine 
representative at the United Nations; in 
1949 he was chosen as the President of 
the United Nations. This vote of confidence 
from the member nations testified that 
the Philippine patriot was also a great 
world statesman. 


Il. Writings: 

Romulo’s interest in writing dates back 
to his student days, and has continued 
despite the pressure of other work. As 
an editor his editorials on Philippine inde- 
pendence were eagerly read by all. Romulo 
has an effortless style with which to present 
a burning message to his readers. 

His early works were three books of 
short plays: Daughters for Sale, Rizal, and 
Juli; also two textbooks: Better English, 
and College Composition. Two later books 
by Romulo, Mother America and My 
Brother Americans deal in a favorable light 
with the treatment of the Philippines by 
the United States. 


Ill. The Book: ; 

When Romulo was flown from Bataan 
he carried with him only his diary and 
the farewell letters of the heroes of Bataan. 
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The diary was the basis of his most popular 
book, I Saw the Fall of the Philippines. 
It is a simple narrative of the men in the 
fox-holes of Bataan, and in the fortress 


of Corregidor. This book preserves for 
posterity the stirring account of the real 
heroism of these men, and will remain 
one of the epics of American history. 


FEBRUARY BOOK REVIEWS 


Vermont Novel 
Like Lesser Gods. By Mari Tomasi. 289pp. 

Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00. 

Into the small Vermont town of Granite- 
ville comes the old school teacher from 
Italy, Michele Pio Vittorio Giuseppe Tif- 
fone, whom the children promptly name 
“Mr. Tiff.” Around the life of Mr. Tiff 
are entwined the lives of the Italian emi- 
grants who worked in the stone quarries. 
Like Lesser Gods they were proud of an 
ability to share in the creative power of 
God by their artistic work in stone. As 
another Mr. Chipps, Mr. Tiff in his own 
quiet way influences for the better the 
lives of those around him. He sympathizes, 
but only to a certain degree, with the 
constant worry of Mrs. Dalli that the stone 
dust will bring the dreaded tuberculosis 
to her husband; he guides the Dalli children 
through their childish problems and assists 
them to find mature happiness. There are 
some amusing scenes in the book, such as 
the wild ride with the bootleggers into 
Canada, and the innocent blackmail of 
the storekeeper for the benefit of the 
children’s playground. 

Like Lesser Gods is better than the 
usual Catholic novel. There is a certain 
amateurishness in Miss Tomasi’s style, 
marked by her use of trite phrases, and 
an occasional patch of fine writing, but 
she has written an interesting novel. 


Books For The Young 

The Man on Fire. By Mary Fabyan Win- 
deatt. 198pp. St. Meinrad: the Grail 
Press. $2.50. 

The Magic Pen. By Anne Heagney. 168pp. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 

The Knight of the Bow. By James Meagher. 
214pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 


$2.50. 

Sugar and Spice. By Velma Nieberding. 
150pp. Pittsburgh: The Catholic Home 
Journal. $2.00. 

These four books on my desk reveal the 
great interest that is being shown by Cath- 
olic publishers in producing a worth while 
literature for the young; they also illustrate 
four different fields of writing: hagiography, 
biography, fiction and practical ethics. They 
are all books that the teen-ager will 
appreciate for the entertainment and profit 
that they bring. 

The Man on Fire is the life of St. Paul 
by the popular juvenile author, Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt. Miss Windeatt has the 
right touch for dramatizing events in a 
simple, appealing manner. The Acts of the 
Apostles are the source of the material, but 
the treatment is all Miss Windeatt’s own. 
Adults will also value this introduction to 
the person of the Saint whose often con- 
fusing epistles are read to them from 
the pulpit. The pen drawings by Paul A. 
Grout help to illustrate the text. 


Anne Heagney tells the story of Francis 
Fisher Tiernan, better known as Christian 
Reid, in her book, The Magic Pen. Chris- 
tian Reid was one of the pioneer Catholic 
novelists of a generation ago. Bishop 
Gibbons told her that no Catholic woman 
should attempt to be a novelist because 
novelists were not producing books that 
a Christian could read. After pondering 
on his words, Francis Fisher decided that 
she would write books that any Christian 
could read and decided to adopt Christian 
Reid as her pen name. Under this pen 
name Miss Fisher did write distinctively 
Catholic books that enjoyed a wide reading ~ 
public. 
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The book is rather a biography of the 
author than an account of her writings. 
Frances Fisher was an orphan girl in 
North Carolina whom the Civil War im- 
poverished. She helped to support her 
younger brother and sister by her pen. 
Miss Heagney has written a good biography 
that every young girl will enjoy. 

The Knight of the Bow is the tale of 
young Edmund of Dorchester, Knight of 
St. Denys. Young boys will find all the 
adventure they desire in this novel of the 
middle ages: deadly combats, travels in 
Europe and to the Holy Land as a crusader, 
plus a slight romance that creeps in on 
the last few pages—just enough love 
interest not to detract from the adven- 
tures enjoyed by boys. Great personages 
like St. Albert the Great, Master Jordan 
of Saxony, St. Louis, King of France, and 
the Pope, all come into intimate contact 
with the hero. The story is well told and 
boys will find it to their liking. 

For ten years Mrs. Velma Nieberding 
was in daily contact with high school 
students in school and in a teen-center, 
and she shared their confidences. As “Aunt 
Min” she shared her experiences with 
others in the pages of the Catholic Home 
Journal. Sugar and Spice is a series of 
short chapters filled with practical tips 
for the young girl on the problems, great 
and small, that enter her life. School, dating, 
kissing, going steady, are some of the 
topics discussed. The essays are brief and 
written in the modern language that girls 
will understand; the advice is sound and 
to the point. Girls will like Sugar and 
Spice. 


Hutchins On The World State 
St. Thomas and the World State. By Robert 

M. Hutchins. 55pp. Milwaukee: Mar- 

quette University Press. $1.50. 

The Aristotelian society of Milwaukee 
invites a prominent philosopher to give the 
Aquinas lecture each year on the Sunday 
nearest the feast of St. Thomas. In 1949, 
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Doctor Robert Hutchins, Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, chose as his subject, 
St. Thomas and the World State. 

St. Thomas did not himself envision a 
world state, but Doctor Hutchins uses the 
principles that St. Thomas developed from 
Aristotle to show that a federation of 
states is a natural conclusion from these 
principles. Peace, which St. Thomas makes 
the end of the state, demands some world 
union of nations bound together by the 
coercive power of positive law. The author 
quotes Papal and American Episcopal pro- 
nouncements and statements by Catholic 
philosophers to substantiate his interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas. Doctor Hutchins has 
given a clear, logical exposition of this 
great need of our day—a workable United 
Nations. 


A Trappistine Nun 
That All May Be One. By Mary Paula 

Williamson, R.C. 187pp. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. $2.50. 

The attention of Catholic America has 
been directed to the work of the Trappists 
by the writings of two of the brothers at 
Gethsemani, and now Mother Williamson 
tells the story of Mother Maria Gabriella, 
the Italian Trappistine. In September 
of 1935 a young girl left her native Sardinia 
to enter the monastery at Grootaferrata, 
a few miles from Rome; in April of 1939 
this same young girl went home to God. 
In those four short years Maria Sagheddu 
became Mother Maria Gabrielle, a saintly 
Trappistine nun. She was so filled with 
the thought of Christian unity that she 
offered her life for this cause. God accepted 
her oblation and allowed her to be stricken 
by consumption that ended her life before 
it had scarcely begun. Mother Williamson 
has given us a good sketch of this modern 
martyr of unity in the Church. Abbot James 
of Gethsemani has furnished the preface. 
The last chapter gives the reader an idea 
of the motives and the manner of the 
Trappistine life. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the 
University of Scranton 


I. Suitable for family reading: 
Dark Trees to the Wind—Carmer 
The Vatican—Carnahan 
Willa Cather on Writing—Cather 
Rogue’s March—Chapman 
Collected Letters of St. Therese of Lisieux 
The Autobiography of Will Rogers—Day 
St. Ignatius of Loyola—Dudon 
James Fenimore Cooper—Grossman 
Reproachfully Yours—Hasley 
Three Minutes 2 Day—Keller 
This I Do Believe—Lilienthal 
I Hear You Calling—McCormack 
The Old Oaken Bucket—Partridge 
John Greenleaf Whittier—Pollard 
Saints Are Not Sad— 
Melville—Stone 
The Department of State—Stuart 
Like Lesser Gods—Tomasi 
Raising a Riot—Toombs 
Il. Suitable for adults only: 
A. Because contents and style are too 
advanced for adolescents: 
Men Who Make Your World—Overseas 
Press Club 
This I Remember—Roosevelt 
Victory in My Hands—Russell 
Happily Ever After—Spence 
Roosevelt and the Russians—Stettinius 
Medical Meeting—Walker 
Home Sweet Zoo—Barnes 
A Treasury of Southern Folklore—Botkin 
Modern Arms and Free Men—Bush 
The Plum Tree—Chase 
The Conquerors—Costain 
The Country of the Blind—Counts 
The Shadows Lengthen—de Chambrun 
The Purple Shamrock—Dinneen 
Punishment Without Crime—Fineberg 
Dante the Philosopher—Gilson 
The Way West—Guthrie 
Give Me My Vineyard—Howard 
Leap to Freedom—Kasenkina 
Tarry Flynn—Kavanaugh 
The Weight of Glory—Lewis 


To Every Man a Penny—Marshall 

The Writer’s Notebook—Maugham 

The Merry Miracle—Mian 

The Theory of Education in the United 
States—Nock 

B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book as 
a whole: 

Rowan Head—Ogilvie 

Morning Time—O’Neill 

The Long Love—Sedges 

Killers of the Dream—Smith 

The Passionate Journey—Stone 

In Sicily—V2ttorini 

Flames of Empire—Bourne 

Life Among the Doctors—de Kruif 

Stalin: A Political Biography—Deutscher 

The Dusty Godmother—Foster 

Jest What the Doctor Ordered—Golden 

Queen New Orleans—Kane 

The Peaceable Kingdom—Kennelly 

The Dark Monarchy—Leary 

A Sort of Saga—Mauldin 

The River Journey—Nathan 


Ill. Suitable only for the discriminating 


reader: 
The Road Ahead—Flynn 
Male and Female—Mead 
Earth Abides—Stewart 


IV. Not suitable for any class of reader: 


Prince of Egypt—Wilson 

Why Jesus Died—van Paasen 

Divine Mistress—Slaughter 

We Went Thataway—Smith 

Nausea—Sartre 

Letters to My Son—Runes 

My Old Kentucky Home—Paul 

Mary—Asch 

‘rhe Sheltering Sky—Bowles 

Place Called Estherville—Caldwell 

The Man From Nazareth—Fosdick 

The Islands of Unwisdom—Graves 

The Vatican in World Politics—Man- 
hattan 

Gypsy Sixpence—Marshall 








The daughter was concerned about the 
amount of money her boy friend was spend- 
ing on her each time he took her out. 

“Mother,” she said, “what is the best 
way to stop Tom from spending too much 
money on me?” 

“Marry him!” 


® 

At a very special banquet the toast- 
master, introducing the speaker with great 
fervor, stressed at length her years of faith- 
ful service to the club, and eulogized her 
ability and charm. 

Somewhat overwhelmed, 
faced the audience. 

“After such an introduction,” she said, 
disarmingly, “I can hardly wait to hear 
what I’m going to say.” 


the speaker 


A Scotchman was told by his doctor that 
his wife should have had her tonsils taken 
out when she was a little girl. He had the 
operation performed—and sent the bill to 
his father-in-law! 


There was a young jaan, named Vaughan, 
Who got terribly drunk on caughan. 

In the cold grey daughan, 

On the following maughan, 
He wished he had never been baughan. 


“What is your edeupation?” 
“T used to be an organist.” 
“And why did you give it up?” 
“The monkey died.” 


@ 

“I want something for a young lady— 
a birthday gift,” said the young man. 
“What would you suggest?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “how about some 
book-ends?” 

“Splendid!” was the enthusiastic reply. 
“Give me half a dozen of your best ends 
—that’s usually the only part she reads!” 





Lucid Intervals 


Shopper: “Why, Mr. Smith, you’re back 
again as floor-walker, I see. I thought you 
were an insurance man.” 

Smith: “You made the same mistake 
I did.” 


A little man eatin into the office of a 
psychiatrist. 

“I was wondering,” the little fellow said 
timidly, “if you could split my personality 
for me.” 

The doctor looked puzzled. “Split your 
personality? Why would you want that 
done?” 

Tears streamed down the little man’s 
face. “Oh, doctor,” he sobbed, “I’m so 
lonesome.” 


He: “How are pen ailing along in your 
driving?” 

She: “Oh, fine. Yesterday I went fifty 
miles an hour, and tomorrow I’m going to 
try opening my eyes when I pass another 
car.” 


A distinguished a An at a lunatic asy- 
lum went to the telephone and found dif- 
ficulty in getting his connection. Exasper- 
ated, he shouted to the operator: “Look 
here, girl, do you know who I am?” 

“No,” came the reply, “but I know 
where you are.” 


In the early ey of the morning, the 
Duchess strode haughtily from the London 
hotel where a charity dance had been held. 
She was getting into her car when a beggar 
accosted her. 

“Spare a copper, lady, for charity. I’m 
starving.” 

The Duchess turned on him sharply. 
“What ingratitude!” she exclaimed. “Don’t 
you know I’ve been dancing for you all 
night?” 
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